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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


T the opening of the extra session of Con- 

gress the President sent in a brief and 
i business-like message, which simply 
touched upon the points for which the ses- 
sion had been convened. There was a care- 
ful avoidance of all topies that might lead 
to idle discussion, and of any reference to 
the heated debates that had interfered with 
the appropriations that were expected to 
have been made by the last Congress. The 
entire tone of the message was pacific, and 
as such was calculated to remove any ob- 
stacle to the legislation now needed. This 
was well and wisely done. The example 
of the Executive is worthy of imitation 


by the legislative branch, and we trust soon | 


to record the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this session and the peaceful ad- 
journment >.f both Houses. This is the 
result which the people most desire. 

In behalf of the appropriations needed 
by the Army, the President has made a 
reasonable and cogent appeal. He repre- 
sents that it would be ungenerous in the 
extreme to dally with pledges made to men 
whom the country constantly places in 
peril of their lives. The army has had no 
easy task of it during the past season. 
There have been wars and rumors of wars 
all along the Western border. The un- 
quiet elements that are in constant agita- 
tion at the Southwest have shown unusual 
activity of late, so much so, indeed, as to 
threaten to embroil us with the neighbor- 
ing Republic of Mexico. The red men, 


too, have been in the field, and not only | 


: r with desperation, but have |“ ; eeage : 
have fought age | Such being the case; it is. of course, highly 


compelled our pursuing troops to follow 
them up, by almost endless forced marches, 
through a wild and desolate country. There 
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insists that the old quarrels shall be re- 


vived? Though the President’s Message be 
searched with the severest scrutiny, there 
will not be found one word but that is in 
the interest o! peace In this it echoes the 
sentiments of the masses. Our merchants 
manufacturers and workingmen are heartily 
wearied of the very name of strife. Just at 


‘lighted to find that the 


this time they are 


} 


industries of the land are actually begin- 
ning to revive from their long-continued 
lept yn, and they are alive with en 
couragement. For the continuance of 
this auspicious state of affairs peace is 
absolutely necessary, and th highest 
patriotism therefore holds him to be a 
traitor to the best interests of his native 
land who allows himself to perpetuate 
sectional strife, or in any way delay the 


complete triumph of the policy of pacifica- 
tion. This is the sort of ut heard 
every day in circles. It meets 
with quiet but firm indorsement wherever 


terance 


business 


men are found intent on restoring the 
waste and ruin of the past, and it can 
neither be ignored nor disregarded. Evi- 


dently the President was fully aware of it 
when he penned his message and was in- 
tent on obeying the popular mandate, and 
it is hoped that Congress is equally well- 
informed and as determined on this point. 
The material interests of the country must 
not at this crisis be wantonly sacrificed to 
individual ambition or factional hate. On 
the other hand, if Congress promptly seizes 
the occasion and makes the most of it, the 
advent of the day of full prosperity will be 
materially hastened. 

The recommendation which the Presi- 
dent’s Message makes in regard to the 
French Exposition of next year ought to 
receive thorough consideration. It is a 
simple business proposition which requires 
no argument. There can be no question 
that the commercial! interests of the United 
States will be largely enhanced by our par- 
ticipation, as a nation, in this friendly 
international contest of skill. There was 


|a time when French goods had a wide circle 


of customers in this country, and nothing 
American was thought much of in Paris. 
Now all this is changed. Our workingmen 
have learned to compete with those of any 
country of the Old World, and at advan- 
tageous rates. Merchants from Paris who 
within the year past have visited the United 
States in order to see at what profit they 
eould place their goods here, have been 


| astonished to find that it would pay them 


is little encouragement enough in this sort | 


of warfare at the best of times, and when 
the soldier engages in it with a conscious- 
ness that his pay is far in arrears, and that 
he must continue to deny himself the little 


forgiven if he has no great stomach for 
fight. The President has been a soldier, 
and knows just how much vexation is 
attendant on the continued absence of the 
paymaster. He speaks, therefore, withsome 
of the sympathetic feeling born of experi- 
ence when he makes his generous plea for 
justice in behalf of the nation’s defenders. 
His language on this point has already 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
our people. 

In advising Congress to remit to a future 
occasion the discussion over the question 
of keeping the army at its present max- 
imum strength of twenty-five thousand, 
Mr. Hayes exhibits rare good sense. The 
decrease or increase of our forces forms 
no part of the question at issue. All that 
is to be settled now is whether the soldiers 
of the United States shall be paid the 
wages they have fairly earned, or whether 
they shall again be told that they must 
wait until the politicians have decided cer- 
tain problems of the future. It would 
seem incredible that any man possessed of 
the spirit of justice could hesitate for a 
moment as to how he ought to vote. Yet 
partisanship isa giant force, and the Presi- 
dent seems to have been aware of this 
when he asked separate consideration of 
the question of paying a debt and of future 
engagement of services. It is a happy 
thing for the country that the message just 
received by Congress has eliminated the 
question at issue so successfully, and the 
country will exceedingly regret any injudi- 
cious mingling of extraneous matters with 
it. No doubt there will yet be a bitter 
debate in Congress over the question of 
increasing the army, but there is no ex- 
euse of dragging it up for discussion at 
this point. Its consideration can only 
provoke a lamentable display of partisan- 
ship, and serve to rekiudle fires that have 
now sun< into ashes. 

Whatever else may be said of the Ad- 
ministration, its policy is unquestionably 
one of peace. This is not a peace of mere 
words and oratory, but one that has already 
been carried out practicaily in action. The 
olive branch at Washington is no longer a 
figure of speech but a fact. What, then, 
shall be said of the man, or the faction, 
that ignores this position of affairs and 


better to leave their own wares at home 
and import our manufactures into France. 


important that our industrial interests 
should be properly represented at the 
Exposition of 1878 in order that they may 
receive inspection and invite future orders. 
To refuse to do this would be a virtual 
theft from our own pockets and a most mis- 
taken economy. Our food supplies now 


comforts he has fairly earned, he may be | $998 rapidly abroad should be followed 


by our manufactures. It is a royal road to 


| wealth, and lies broadly open to this young 





and enterprising nation. 

There is thus a grand opportunity for 
Congress to set the wheels of industry in 
motion and secure to our long-burdened 
people the substantial rewards that always 
crown a lasting peace. The President’s 
message has clearly indicated the manner 
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| mised to give the entire amount necessary 


for the transportation and erection of the 
noble monument, provided Mr. Dixon, the 
English contractor, would undertake its re- 
moval. Mr. Henry G. Stebbins, formerly Pre- 
sident of the Department of Public Parks 


will represent the liberal donor, who, the 
iH ! informs us, is a genuine New Yorker, 
of New York, a citizen identified by the name 
he bears not less than by the vast interests 
which he controls with the history of the 


tropolis and 
prosperity 
that Mr. 


commercial greatness of the me 
With its pres and future 
After this it is easy to 


ent 


guess 


William H. Vanderbilt is the man to whom 
we are indebted for the generous offer. It 
will be curious if, as one London eitizen, 
Mr. Erasmus-Wilson, assumes the sole cost 


of removing Cle patra s Needle to London, 
a single New Yorker should confer a pre- 
cisely similar favor on our own city, for we 
Shall have an obelisk not inferior in size, 
preservation or historic interest to the 
obelisk of Luxor, in Paris, or 
Needle, in London—a which, as 
the 7ribune points out, it is not only prob- 
able, but absolutely certain, that Moses and 
Aaron have looked. 
monument as a public educator cannot be 
overestimated, especially in a city whose 


Cleopatra's 
stone on 


The value of such a! 


business activity is supposed to crowd out | 


of mind thé rich suggestions of the past. 

Discussion has already begun concerning 
the location of the obelisk, and very pro- 
perly, for it might easily be put in an out- 
of-the way place, or one in which the 
changes in population might leave it 
stranded. In London all the papers have 
been discussing a similar problem, and no 
interest will be awakened here. It 
seems to be generally coneeded that an 
open square, with a framework of surround. 
ing buildings, is the fit site, and not the less 
interrupted landscape of the Central Park. 
The Park, furthermore, is getting to be the 
general receptacle of such art treasures as 
we have, and, though visited daily by great 
numbers of people, is not so frequented in 
any particular part as are the down-town 
Of the latter, the Bowling Green 
is too small and too far removed from the 
centre of the city; Washington Square is 
on one side, and is skirted by no conspicu- 
buildings, save the University and 
church, of little architectural beauty; and 
there is no room in front of the City Hall. 
Either Union or Madison Squares would do, 
though the almost necessary removal of the 
Worth Monument in the latter would be 
distasteful, for it has obtained the con- 
siderable antiquity for New York of a 
quarter of a cerrtury. The suggestion which 
thus far seems most feasible is that, upon 
the probable demolition of the now super- 
fluous’ distributing-tank in Reservoir 
Square, the obelisk be erected in the 
middie of the enlarged inclosure. The site 
is lofty, the situation is central, and 
upward tendency of population will doubt- 
less cause new and finer buildings to be 
erected in the neighborhood, especially 
under the incentive which the obelisk itself 
would offer. 

It has been the custom to speak of New 
York as sadly deficient in art monuments, 
and even in art resources. But the re- 


less 


squares. 


ous 


| proach is really superannuated, though much 


in which the occasion may best be utilized | 
for this purpose. If the national legislature | 


will heed the desires of President and peo- 
ple, we shall all owe its members a lasting 
debt of gratitude. One or two clouds of 
partisan eontest have appeared upon the 
legislative horizon, and individuals whose 
ambitious proclivities are well known have 
sought by factional efforts to make them- 
selves conspicuous, but we have hope in 
the common sense of the majority and the 
prevalence of peaceful counsels. 
position to persist in a course that is mani- 
festly freighted with mischief for the 
masses will elicit so strong a popular pro- 
test as must make itself effectively heard 
in the halls of Congress. This is a day of 
peace and industry. The people have so 
willed it, and their representatives must 
bow to the fiat. 


AN OBELISK FOR NEW YORK. 


{OOD things sometimes come to cities as 
to men, all of a sudden. In a recent 
number we gave an account of the famous 
Egyptian obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which last week was reported to 
have foundered on its way to London. 
After our article was in type the World in- 
formed the public, on the authority of Mr. 
Dixon, the English engineer who undertook 
to convey Cleopatra’s Needle to English 
shores, that the Khédive of Egypt would 
gladly present to New York another obelisk 
from Alexandria, the companion in size and 
age of the shaft over whose hoped-for acces- 
sion the Londoners are so justly proud. 
The suggestion was received with imme- 
diate favor, and two or three gentlemen at 
once offered to contribute toward the very 
considerable sum necessary for its removal. 
Within a week, however, a single citizen 
of New York, whose name the World with- 
holds at present, at his own request, pro- 


still remains to be done. It is the only 
city in the country which is to-day an art 
centre, whether in painting, music or 
architecture. It is the seat of the National 
Academy of Design, it is the home of 
opera, and it isa treasure-house for money- 
making artists in all senses of the word. 


| As a centre of art education, which it must 


Any dis- | 


be more and more each year, it will depend 
upon museums, galleries, and outdoor 
monuments on the one hand, and various 
schools on the other. Boston at present 
has a better art museum building than 
New York, but our Metropolitan Museum 
already possesses the superior collection, 
and its increased facilities in its new up- 
town home will be complemented by an 
additional excellence in its contents. The 
Spring exhibifion at the Academy, the 


gallery at the Historical Society, and the | 


by no means inconsiderable collections on 
sale at the principal stores, supp!ement this 
central headquarters of art, to which the 
several private collections are also virtual 
adjuncts. Last year’s Loan Exhibition 
showed the extent and value of the latter. 
When the new Art Museum and the Museum 
of Natural History are completed, their 
united cost will be morethan six millions of 
dollars. The Lenox Library, in the neigh- 
borhood, has cost nearly a million more, 
exclusive of its books; and each of the 
three will aid the others. Together they 
will form a sort of public university, and 
the establishment of schools in connection 
with them is quite possible. But art 
schools follow art resources quite as much 
as they create them, and there is no need 
of hurry in their establishment. As for 
statues and busts, the principal ones now 
standing in New York are Washington, 
Lincoln and, Lafayette, in Union Square; 
Seward in Madison Square, and Shake- 
speare, Schiller, Goethe, Scott, 8S. F. B. 
Morse, William Cullen Bryant, Daniel 
Webster, Fitz-Greene Halleck and several 





excellent groups or imaginary figures in the 
Central Park. In the above list are eight 


the | 
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Americans and four foreigners, so that the 
common idea that we neglect our own 
celebrities is incorrect. To this list should 
be added the delayed but not problematical 
Bartholdi statue of Liberty for Bedloe’s 
Island. There are some poor statues 
among the above, but the average is 
spectable and those yet to come, in rapid 
uccession, will profit by the errors of 
their predecessors. One new department of 
sculpture has more cultivated in 
Massachusetts than in New York the 
massive statuary of the order of the Sphinx 


re- 


heen 


in Mount Auburn Cemetery, or the Faith 
Monument, at Plymouth, both of which are 
cut from Hallowell granite. But while we 


have as yet the foundation for no 
weening conceit over the art achievements 
of the national metropolis, there is suffi- 
cient ground for a modest pride in the pre- 
sent and a pretty confident hope for the 
future. 


OvVer- 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
f{YHE election which took place in Franee 

on Sunday the 14th inst., while result- 
ing in a gain of forty seats for the Govern- 
ment, must be acceptedasa victory for the 
Republicans. The French people have by 
their votes rebuked the Administration for 
the dissolution of the Chambers on May 
l6th, for, of the 363 members of the old 
Chamber who voted non-confidence in the 
cabinet of Marshal MacMahon, nearly 300 
have been returned, giving the Republicans 
in the new Assembly a majority of 130 or 
over. That this majority is less than was 
hoped for by the Republican leaders, and 
promised by M. Gambetta, is a source of 
regret to the opponents of the Government, 


though at the same time they feel that 
the Conservatives have received a severe 
eheeck. When viewed in connection with 


the efforts put forth by the Administration 
to prevent the success of the Radicals, the 
result of the election is somewhat astonish- 
ing. In 512 of the 552 eiectora! districts 
the Government announced candidates, of 


whom 298 were Bonapartists, 131 Legiti- 
mists, and 83 Orleanists. The official in- 
dorsement of the Government is, for a 


candidate in France, a very important 
advantage, and never so much So as it was 
during the recent election, because that 
country has never before had a Govern- 
ment which, though in name Republican, 
resorted to such desperate means to in- 
fluence the elections. For the first time, 


| we believe, in the history of France, the 


| same rigorous repression was 





severest pressure was brought by the Gov- 
ernment upon its subordinates and officials, 
who were warned that any failure to fully 
support the ‘‘ Marshal’s poticy’”’ would be 
considered a betrayal of official duty, justi- 
fying the extremist disfayor. Thousands 
of officials were removed to help the Gov- 
ernment’s cause, and even the prayers of 
the Church were officiaily commanded for 
it. The Press was restricted to the narrow- 
est range of criticism, and persecutions 
were numerous. The circulation of jour- 
nals which were disapproved was checked 
and embarrassed, and even news-agents 
and distributors were prosecuted, and the 
exercised 
towards those who ventured to support the 
opposition candidates by word of mouth. 
Public meetings were practically forbidden, 
for if held they were under the surveillance 
of officers and government spies, who, on 
the utterance of a remark antagonistic to 
the Government or its candidates, dissolved 
the meeting ‘‘in the name of the law.” 
Clubs, cafés and even highways were sub- 
jected to espionage, and offensive words 
used in conversation were made the basis 
of a legal prosecution. In a word, no- 
thing like freedom of speech or of public 
discussion existed in France, except for 
the official candidates and their’ advo- 
eates and followers. A manifesto was 
issued by Marshal MacMahon, announcing 
the names of his candidates and demand- 
ing their support, at the same time assail- 
ing the Republicans and denouncing them 
as ‘‘radicais.” Strangely enough this man- 
ifesto, which was not drawn up till after 
the death of M. Thiers, was ably and fully 
answered and its effect counteracted by a 
counter-manifesto written by the ex-Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, before his 
decease, but not published until some time 
after. M. Thiers refutes, in his paper, 
every argument advanced by the Marshal, 
and shows clearly the conservatism of the 
dissolved Chamber. The disgraceful course 
adopted by the Government is further evi- 
denced by its promulgating an order pro- 
hibiting the sale of the address by the 
news-venders. What the final result of the 
election will be it is difficult to foretell. The 
public pulse in France to-day beats quickly, 
and is indicative of a feverish state of so- 
ciety, which may yet involve the new 
Republic in serious turmoil. The future 
action of the Government will, in a great 
measure, determine the yguestion whether 
France will again become the scene of po- 
litical disruption and riot. At all events, 
it is unlikely that any serious difficulty 
will arise until after the election of the 
1,500 Conseillers d’Arrondissement and 


Conseillers Généraux, which will take place 
on the 4th of November, three days before 


See 
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the meeting of the Chamber. That all 
the machinery of the Government will be 
used to influence those elections there can 
be no doubt, as they are of enormous im- 
portance. The Conseillers G¢éneraux and 
Conseillers d’ Arrondissement, together w.th 
the mut icipalities are the 
electors of the and asa third of 
the Senate retires in 1879, if that election 
Republican majority the mon- 


aelegates ol 


Senate; 


returns a 
archical parties will be entirely defeated. 
As a loss of eleven of the Senators will 
lose to the MacMahon party the control of 
the Senate, no means will be left untried 
by the Administration to secure the elec- 
tions on the 4th of November in their 
favor. If they sueceed in that, then it will 
be within the power of the Government to 
again dissolve the Chamber. of Deputies, 
and eall for a new election. If the deci- 
sion of the matter rested exclusively in 
the diseretion of the President of the Re- 
publie, it is questionable whether he would 


adopt so unwise a plan; but surrounded as | 


he is by men who will put upon the result 
interpretations that must present, in the 
most offensive form, the pitiful point of 


dignity, he may be urged by them to a fur- | 


thur prosecution of their policy of agitation. 


This is the more likely as the first formal | 


act of the Chamber, after organization, 
will be a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry. That will present squarely to 
the Executive the issue between him and 
the Chamber, and will leave him the alter- 
native of accepting a Republican Ministry 
or defying the nation, Whatever may be 


the course adopted, the stability of the | 


Republic cannot be doubted; for however 
united the Monarchists may be, in their 
opposition to the followers of Thiers, in a 
question to change the form of the Goy- 
ernment of France the Bonapartists, Le- 
gitimists and Orleanists would each take 
different sides. 
tive to the Republic now is the Empire, 
and the Empire is quite as much dreaded 
by the Orleanists as the Republicans, and 
nearly as much by the Legitimists. 


AMERICA AND THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 
A N important meeting of manufacturers, 
merchants and leading citizens inter- 


ested in the welfare of our country was | 


recently held at New York, for the appoint- 
ment of committees and the consideration 
of ways and means to secure a proper 
representation at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. The meéting was largely attended, 
and after free and full discussion a general 
national committee was appointed to act 
provisionally until Congress has passed the 


necessary resolutions of acceptance of the | 


French invitation, and shall have made 
adequate appropriation. The rule of the 
French Commission provides that no appli- 
eations for space will be considered unless 
they come through the official representa- 
tive of the nation to which the proposed 
exhibitor belongs. Until our Government 
appoints such an officer, it is not possible 
for American exhibitors to hold any corre- 
spondence with the authorities of the Expo- 
sition, or to secure space for their products. 
Mr. Coudert, the chairman of the meeting, 
explained the awkward condition of affairs 
in our country, chiefly due to an exciting 
political period, and endeavored to secure 
some modification of the stringent regula- 
tions of the commissioner-general. He was 
so far successful as to obtain the promise 
of the Duke Decazes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that, ‘‘if the United States Ambas- 
sador takes under his protection the appli- 
cations of his countrymen, he (the Duke)will 
receive their demands and act upon them.” 
This concession was a great departure from 
the usual custom provided in such eases, and 
goes to show a great friendliness and 
courtesy on the part of the French Govern- 
ment towards this country. It greatly 
simplifies matters, and would enable the 
United States to be represented even if 
Congress neglects to act in the matter. 

It should be the duty of the national 
committee appointed at the New York 
meeting to endeavor to influence Congress 
to take immediate action, either authoriz- 
ing the president to instruct our Minister 
in Paris to take charge of the applica- 


tions or to empower him to appoint a/| 


suitable commission from this country 
to have the direction of the whole busi- 
ness. The latter would be the preferable 
course, and would be in accordance with 
the usage of other nations. This com- 
mittee ought also to strive to create a 
healthy public sentiment on the importance 
of having our country properly represented 
in Paris. It is a committee of ways and 
means, and from its ability and eminent 
respectability it ought to exert great influ- 
ence both upon Congress and the country. 
As soon as Congress acts in the premises, 
as it is safe to presume they will speedily 
do, there will remain another important 
step to be taken by the Commissioner- 
General, whoever he may be. Our repre- 
sentative at the Exposition ought imme- 
diately to appoint an advisory committee to 
aid him in the selection and rejection of 


The only possible alterna- | 
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art 
] 


icles offered for exhibiti yn, and also to | white men. It is no 


select the proper jurymen to serve as judges | 


of award from this country. Nothing 
should be permitted to go from this country 
unless it has passed the ordeal of the 
advisory committee of experts. There 
would be no end to the confusion that would 
arise if every producer and every inventor 
were to be indiscriminately allowed to send 
his wares directly to Paris. Lhe fame of 
our country as the producer of Yankee 
notions might beincreased by such a course 
but the solid worth of our manufactures 
would be damaged by such contact. Atthe 
time of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and 
the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, the advisory 
committee decided upon what articles should 
be accepted and what ‘should be rejected, 
and, although their action was necessarily 
hasty and sometimes ‘superficial, they sue- 
ceeded in weeding out many discreditable 
objects, and thus giving to the exhibition a 
truly representative character. 

According to the Freneh system, all of 
the articles to be exhibited are classified 
under twenty groups. It will be the duty 
of the Commissioner- General to 
twenty gentlemen, one for each of these 
groups, to whom can be confided the organ- 
ization of group committees of experts, to 


select 


pass upon all the articles offered for exhi- | 


bition. The advisory committee of twenty 
would act without compensation, and their 
services cannot be dispensed with. Very 
much will depend upon the wisdom dis- 
| played in the selection. They must none 
of them be exhibitors, and all must be 
men of superior attainments in their re- 
spective departments and of unimpeach- 
able character. 

Another very delicate duty will devolve 
upon the Commissioner-General in which 
he will require the aid of his advisory 
committee, namely, the selection of the 
jurymen to represent this country on the 
Board of Awards in Paris. It will be per- 


mitted to each nation to nominate a certain | 


number of jurors, and the selection of the 
proper persons will devolve upon the Com- 


missioner-General appointed by the respec- | 


was established in England there has been 
much dissatisfaction in reference to it in 
consequence of the intrigues of certain un- 
principled persons to pack it with men of 
their own selection, and thus to forestall 
its action. Hence the necessity of proceed- 
ing with great caution in the choice of 
members. 
ought to be borne by the governments, so 
that the ablest men can be 
| accept the responsible position. 
ought to provide for the transportation of 
the goods to Paris, for the expenses of the 
Commissioner-General, for the care and 
protection of the property in Paris, for its 
return to this country, for the expenses of 
the jury, and for the publication of their 
reports, all of which to be of any avail 
must be done quickly. 


| 
tive governments. Since the jury system 
| 


NOTES OF COMMENTSs. 

Tue 1878 Exposition.— The Paris Universal Exhi. 
bition Building for the exhibition of 1878 is being 
pushed rapidly to completion by the French Govern- 
ment, and already has a grand appearance. The 
Great Hall is completed up to the springing of the 
iron-roo! trusses, and more than three-quarters ofthe 
iron and glass roofing over the industrial galleries 
on the Champ de Mars has been completed. In the 
centre of the building is a wide open-air avenue, in 
which will be placed the fine art galleries. It was 


for annexes, but the idea has been given up and 
the Champ de Mars will be more crewded with sup- 
plementary buildings than itwas in 1867. Half of 
the Bpace of the Grand Vestibule will be used for 
the exhibition of the presents received by the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to India. 


A Larce Prize.-The State Department at 
Washington has received from our Consul-General 
at Calcutta a circular issued by the Government of 
India, offering a piize of £5,000 for the best, and 
another of £1,000 for the second best, machine or 


fibre. The Indian Government is anxious that full 
publicity may be given to these offers in the United 
| States, with the hope that American competitors 
| may enter the list for the prizes. What is required 
| is a machine or process capable of producing by 
} 
| 
| 





animal, water or steam-power, a ton of dressed 
fibre at a total cost of not more than £15, laid down 
at any port in India, and at a cost of not more than 
£30 in England. 
| place at Sehaumpoor, Northwestern Provinces, in 
| August and September, 1879. The machines must 
| be on the ground ready for work on the lth of 


The trial of machines will take 


August in that year. 

Tae CaprTivE CuleFr.—Now that Chief Joseph 
has been captured, the question arises: What to 
do witn him? 
ordinary Indian outbreak, but wasin a large degree 
based upon principles which the Government can- 
not consistently ignore. The Indian leader, too, 
earned consideration for himself, as is well put in 
the following editorial comment by the New York 


down as to fall a prey to Miles, a good many of the 
| leading army officers at the Northwest had a chance 

to fight him, and in going to shear came back 
shorn. Whether it was Howard or Gibbon or 


The expenses of the jurymen | shall reform it, a monarchy, or rather an oligarchy, 


process for the preparation of the rheea or ramie | 
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that before Joseph was run to earth he repulsed at 
least five times as many soldiers as his own band 
and these fell upon him in fresh install 
is trail and waiting 


numbered ; 
ments, some being ahead on 
for him so as to attack him in front or flank. But 


t!.ey were all successively driven back, and forced 
to join the hue and cry in Joseph's rear. He de- 
erves the treatment of a brave and a wronged 
enemy, overcome, at last, by superior numbers.” 

AMERICANIZING JAPAN—Our representative in 
Japan has sent to Washington the first annual report 
ral College, situated in the 


Hokkaida. Minister 


of the Sapporo Agricultu 
capital of the province of 
Bingham writes that: 
our ideas and improvements, Japan would also 
seem to have adopted the go-ahead spirit of our 
people. Nostronger proof of this need be given than 
is furnished by this report. The college was only 
formerly opened in August, 1876, and now comes 
the annual report in the clearest type and tersest 
English, beautifully tinted paper, etc., a pamphlet 
of 148 pages, full of information, bearing the most 
incontestible proof of the success of the undertak- 
ing and the scientific and practical spirit in which 
Japan proposes to educate the rising generation in 
agriculture, combining all that is good in the old 
with all that is best in the new. . . Professor 
Clark, a native of the United States, was appointed 
director of the college for the first year, and much 
o{ the credit for the success of the institution is un- 
doubtedly due to him, as was fully acknowledged 
by the Japanese authorities on his retiiement 
therefrom at the expiration of his term of employ- 
ment. All the farm utensils, machines, implements, 
as well as seeds, etc., were purchased in the 
United States, and all the surveys, planting, drain- 


‘In accepting and adopting | 


doubt within bounds to say | counts of the bureau itself represent a 


| 


Another cause of ap- 
of the several 


erably smaller expenditure. 
parent discrepencies is the failure 


lepartments to report the sums of money held by 


disbursing agents at the end of the fiscal year. It has 
| been suggested that Congress shall pass a law re- 
quiring each department to make up a balance 


| under whose direction it 


ing and beautifying were carried out under the di- | 


rection of Professor Wheeler. Every department 
which characterized the most advanced agricul- 
tural colleges of the United States or Europe is here 
fully in operation.” 


A SocraList ConGreas.—The Socialists have been 
showing signs of renewed activity by holding a 
Congress of the International at Ghent, in Belgium, 
consisting of about forty delegates, representing 


branches in all parts of Europe and in the United. | 


States. The discussions seem to have been attended 
with considerable difficulty, owing to the want of a 
common language, but in one way or another all 
were made acquainted with what was going on. 


| The executive committee and t!:e headquarters of the 


induced to | 
Congress | 


at first thought that there would be no necessity | 


The Nez Percés war wa3 not an | 


association are in Chicago, it appears, and a long 
communication from the committee, containing an 
account of the late strike here and its cause, was 
read by the secretary. 
‘great changes are proceeding in public opinion 
here,” and that *‘it is evident to all that the false 
Republic cannot last much longer in its present 
form,’ and that ‘‘ unless the Socialistic movement 


will be established in a few years ’’—which brings 
it very near. The platform adopted by the Congress 
was tlie old one, which may be said in genera! terms 
to consist in the overthrow of all ex sting institu- 
tions. The fundamental plank is, however, the 
abolition of private property, and the * expropria- 
tion *' of land, machinery, implements, capital, and 
all by the State or ‘‘Commune.”’ The new and ap- 
palling difficulty in the way of human regeneration 
which this plan raises~-that of getting the owners of 
property to give it up—and which may be said to be 
the greatest ever encountered by reformers in any 
age, was not treated at all in the discussions. 


Tue Warn Asta Minor.—After all, it has turned 
cut that this year’s campaign in Armenia did not 
come to an end with the battle fought in the first 
week of October, and the repulse of General Meli- 


kofi’s army has been followed by an important | 


Russian victory. Mukhtar Pasha, after baffling the 
combined attack made on him on October 3d, found 
his positions too much extended and too feebly pro- 
tected, possibly owing to fresh reinforcements re- 
ceived by General Melikoff. He, therefore, early on 
October 9th, began a contraction of his lines, 
abandoning the advanced position at and in the rear 
of Kiziltepe, and withdrawing his right wing toward 
the Aladja Dagh, a range extending southeast of 
Kars to near the banks of the frontier river Arpa 
Tchai. This movement being soon perceived by the 
Russians, they attacked Mukhtar’s army during its 
execution, and a severe fight is reported to have 
taken place in the afternoon of Tuesday, ending 
with the repulse of the assailants and the oecupa- 
tion of the new position by the Turks. The Russians 
subsequently occupied most of the ground fought 
for on October 3d and 4th, including the Yagni 
Hills, and, preparatory to a new attack, sent Gen- 
eral Lazareff on a turning more:ment south of the 
Aladja Dagh. He found the enemy in strong force 
before him, and asked for aid. Instead of sending 
him reinforcements, the Russians, on the morning of 
Monday, October 15th, attacked Mukitar in front, 
from the northwest, and stormed the Aladja Dagh, 
‘* capturing many guns and prisoners,” and driving 
Mukhtar ‘“‘ from the road to Kars.’ Heis reported 
to have retreated in disorder, and to be hotly 
pursued. 

DePARTMENT DiscrREPANCIES.— A Washington cor. 
respondent urges that one of the reforms upon 


It wound up by saying that | 





sheet for the previous fiscal year by the Ist of 
October, showing the exact amount expended un- 
der each head, the amount of-money on hand and 
in the possession of disbursing agents and others, 
and that this account Le so kept as to make it cor 
respond with the accounts ke pt at the Treasury 
Department of warrants drawn and drafts paid, 
Under such regulations as these it would be possi- 
ble for a committee of Congress, or for any one 
desiring to investigate the expenditure of public 
money, to trace each appropriation through the 
rreasury Department, and through the department 
is expended, even to its 
final disbursement. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


A monument to Roger Williams was dedicated 
at Providence, R. I., on the 16th. 


aa 

Tue corner-stone of the monument commemo- 
rating the surrender of the British under General Bur- 
goyne, at Saratoga Plains, was laid on the 17th 

A GENERAL strike of cigar-makers for higher 
wages occurred in New York on the 145th, and it was 
estimated that over 20,000 men and women ceased 
work. 


An excitement oceurred in Wall Street, New 
York, on the 16th, by the report that George T. Plume 
had misappropriated nearly $400,000 belonging to the 


Lamont eat.te, of which he was a trustee 


Ix his testimony before the Aldermanic Com- 
mittee, on the 17th, William M. Tweed stated that at no 
time had he been worth over $3,000,000, and that his 


total present property would not exceed in valae $5,000, 


GexeraL Joun M. Harwin, ex -Attorney- 
General of Kentucky, was nominated by the President 
for Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court to succeed Judge Davis, elected United States 
Senator from Illinois, 


Duninc the week ending Saturday, October 
20th, the price of gold in New York fluctuated as fol 
lows: Monday, 103%; @ 103 Tuesday, 10345 @ 
1027; ; Wednesday, 1027, @ 102% ; Thursday, 102°, @ 
102%, ; Friday, 102°% @ 1027 ; Saturday, 10234 @ 10275 


Boru Houses of Congress met in extra session 
on Monday, October 15th In the Senate Messrs. 
Matthews (Ohio), Cameron (Pennsylvania), and Arm 
strong, Missouri, were sworn ip, and the g@ase of the 
Louisiana contestants, Messrs. Spofford and Kellogg, was 
debated, and a resolution to admit the former was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Resolutions were introduced providing for a committee 
of soven to consider the law relating to Presidential 
elections, a committee to investigate the financial re- 
ports of the Treasury Department, anda third to remove 
the records stored tn the upper part of the old Capitol. 
A resolution instructing the Committee on Pensions to 
take into consideration the expediency of abolishing 
pension agencies was adopted. Reports of appropria- 
tions and expenditures for the army and navy were 
called for, and bills were offered for the repeal of the 
Iron-clad Oath Act and the Bankruptcy Act. In the 
Hovsk, Samuel J. Randall was elected Speaker ; 
George M. Adams, Clerk; John G. Thompson, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; John W. Polk, Doorkeeper; James M. 
Stewart, Postmaster; and the Rev. John Poisil, D. D., 
Chaplain. Messrs. Rainey and Cain (of South Carolina,) 
Darrell, Elam and Robertson (of Louisiana), and Pacheco 
(of Californ‘a), were admitted. On Monday the Houses 
adjourned until Saturday to enable the Speaker to make 
up the list of committees. The President's Message was 
read in each House on Tuesday. It called for an appro- 
priation for the War Department, according to the 
estimates, of $32.436,704; for adjudicating cases under 
the Court of Claims, $1,206,453; for divers miscel- 
laneous deficiencies in the Treasury Department, 
$273,891; for printing stampa in the Post Office De- 
partment, $700,000; for the deficiency of navy pay, 
$2,003,861 ; and for contingent expenses of United 
States Courts, $262,535. The President recommended 
that measures be taken to secure proper representation 
of Amer.can industries at the Paris Exposition, and to 
enable the United States ta be represented in the Inter. 
national l'rison Congress to be held next year in Stock- 
holm. 


Foreign. 


Tue last engagement in the Japanese rebellion 
occurrec on September 24th, at the point where the in- 
surrection was started. 


Ow1ne to a revival of a claim of sovereignty 
by China, which bas been dorinant twenty years, a war 
with Siam is anticipated 

Sir Joun Bennett was rejected the third time 
by the Board of Aldermen of Loudon, which will choose 
an alderman in his place, 


Senor Macuma, President ef the Cuban 
Chambers, and Sefer Larran, Cuban Secretary of War, 


| are reported to have been among the killed, in a recent 


which Congress ought to insist during the next | 


session, is uniformity in keeping accounts in the 
different departments of the Government. Under 
the present system, the accounts of the Treasury 
Department, showing the disbursements - under 


| several heads, made under the direction of the 


| other departments, does not agree by thousands, 
|! and sometimes hundreds of thousands of dollars, 


Sun: “Before Joseph’s band became so worn | 


Sturgis, or any of the minor officers who went at , 


him, Joseph threw them off with heavy loss. He 
certainly proved himself worthy of whatever Indian 
trippery may denote a major-general's stars among 


| 


with the reports made by the departments them. 
selves. For instance, @ warraut may be drawn in 
the Treasury Department against the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing of the Navy, and when the 


| advantages gained during the Summer. 


money reachese the Navy Department a different | 
system of book-keeping may cause a portion of | 


this sum to be charged up to an account having 
another name, so that while the Treasury accounts 
at the close of the year may show a given amount 
as having been expended for that bureau, the ac- 


dash by Spanish troops near Puerto Principe. 


Tue steamer towing the Egyptian obelisk to 
England was obliged to abandon it during the severe 
gale of the 14th, off Cape Finisterre. Subsequently the 
English steamer Filzmaurice recovered it ninety miles 
north of Ferrol, Spain. 


Tue Russians moved on Kars on the 17th. 
Reinforcements of 40,009 fresh troops were received by 
the army in Asia during the last six weeks. In conse- 
quence of the defeat of Mukhtar Pasha, Ismail Pasha 
withdrew his entire army to the heights of Zar, near 
the frontier. 


Tne latest returns of the elections in France, on 
the 1dth, show that 314 Republicans and 201 Conser- 
vatives were elected, giving a Republican loss of 52 and 
a Conservative gain of 34, Further balloting will be 
necessary in several distr.cts, The Cabinet decided to 
remain iu office. 


Tue Turks under Mukhtar Pasha suffered a 
terrible defeat on the 15th, neur Kars, losing all the 
The Russians 
claim to bave captured thirty-two battalions of Turks, 
four brigades of artillery, 100 officers and 2,000 horses. 
Among the killed are a son of the Circassian chieftain 
Schamyl, and the Turkish general of cavalry, Moussa 
Pasha. The Russiaus estimate the total Turkish loss at 
about 16,000 men, together with great stores of muai- 
tions aad provisions 
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BULGARIA.—THE BULGARIAN LEGION DEFENDING THE TURKISH LUNETTE IN THE SHIPKA PASS, BULGARIA.—TRANSPORTING SUPPLIES FOR THE RUSSIANS AT SHIPKA, UNDER THE FIRE OF 
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| BULGARIA.—A RUSSIAN ENCAMPMENT LN A TURKISH GRAVEYARD, ROUMANIA,—PARADING VAPTURED TURKISH CANNON BEFORE THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, IN BUCHAREST. 
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RAWLINS—A COMMUNITY OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES. 

















THE BUTTES OF THE GREEN RIVER VALLEY. 
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PASSENGERS VISITING THE CALIFORNIA LIONS AT GREEN RIVER STATION. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO THE PACIFIC—INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL FROM FORT STEELE TO GREEN RIVER, 
From SKETCHES BY OUR SpgciaL ARTISTS.—SEE Pace 138, 
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As a ! k r 
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\W 5 Y y 
\ y ies out 
Men l me. 
Now stand t bar woman's s 
Until I a 
You \ t sh ilwavs be hot 
\ ‘ 
I req your he t s is God's stars 
And pure as is H your s 


“ook for your mutton and beef 





tf ca Hom 
bis M God 
as He did tt r 
S ver £ 
I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft ing cheek o1 
Will you me ther mid the fallit ives, 
As you did ’mid the blosson May 
Is your heart an ocean, so strong and deep 
I may laun my all on its tide 
A loving woman finds heaven or he 
The day she becomes a bride 
I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be 
Ii you give this all, | would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me 
If you cannot be this—-a laundress and cook 
You can hire—a«and little to pay; 
But a woman's heart and a woman's life, 


Are not to be won that way 
UNDER RUSSIAN ESCORT 


| 9, no, thank you! 


Never mind me! I 
can find my way well enough to the 
Nobles’ Club on foot, and il wait for 








FRANK 


cuiltless of any offense. My plea was received 

with utter incredulity 
‘We are not your dupes, count,” said the officer 
who had been called Imkoff. “ You had better 
rive your parole not to attempt resistance, or lorce 
iolence. In the long journey which “ 
mad, or by what right——’’ began I, 
th pass! n, and making a desperate 
ke mvsell tree, but, though I dealt a 
blows, I was soon overpowered by 
v wrists were manacled, and I 


was flung into the kibitka, with a policeman at my 





few heavy 


superior numbers, n 





side 
‘ Bon yage !”’ sneered the major, as I was 
dragved away. “ Tlotter blood than his has cooled, 
1 warrant you, between Siberia and this.” 
Siberia! The dreadful word sent a chill through 
my veins, and almost caused me to become in- 


sensible to the rapid motion through the air, for 
tie carriage had now started, and at such a pace 
that the Cossacks of the escort were compelled to 
keep their wiry little nags at a hand-ga'lop, As 
we flew through the deserted streets, and long 
ifter the suburbs were cl ired and the lights of 
Warsaw were lost to sight, | continued to ponder 
over this strange event, and to puzzle myselt by 
vain efforts to guess why I, an Englishman, quite 
free from political ¢c any sort, had 
been thus suddenly consigned toexile. I had heard 


ymplications ot 


| of such arrests, but never of a foreigner, still less 


of a British subject, as their victim. 

‘‘ This is Stanislawow,’’ said a voice that I had 
heard before, speaking in French, as the carriage 
drew up at the door of a low-roofed posthouse, 
and a fresh relay of horses were harnessed and put 
to. “And now, count,if you will take my advice, 
and promise to abstain from useless resistance, | 
shall be happy to give orders for the removal of 
that chain around your wrists. Come, come, sir, 
I make all allowance for your excitement at the 
outset of the affair, and do not desire to cause you 
needless annoyance. Should you refuse, your irons 


| must remain on until the Governor of Minsk——’’ 


‘* Minsk !’’ I repeated, half stupetied. 
The junior of the two officers who had arrested 


| me, and who stood beside his reeking horse, smiled. 


you there, if you like, Ladislas, atter you have 


seen the ladies safely home.” 


So saying, 1 wrapped my furred coat more | 


closely around me, and, lifting my hat in parting 
salutation to the occupants ot the carriage, turned 
away. The blackness of the night, as 1 traversed 
the wide, ill-lighted streets, seemed all the darker 
by contrast with the bright, warm theatre from 
which I had just emerged. 
crackled beneath my feet, and a few drops of pre- 
monitory sleet lashed my face as I set out, and 
gave warning of a coming storm, while the cold 
was intense - more bitter, as it seemed to me, than 
any which 1 had experienced during the two Win- 
ters I had spent in the Russian capital. My own 
name wa3 Hugh Forster, and | had just com- 
pleted a two years’ probation in the counting- 
house of the wealthy St. Petersburg firm, of 
which my father was the chief London partner, 
and was now on my return home. 
ever, accepted un invitation from a young Polish 
noble, with whom I was on intimate terms, to 
visit him at Warsaw on my homeward route, and 
to act as what in England is familiarly known as 
“best man’’ on the occasion of his wedding. 
The name of this young Pole was Count Ladis- 
las Poniatowski; the marriage was to take place 
on the morrow; and | had just accompanied the 
bride and bridegroom elect, with the old Princess 
Sapieha, aunt to my friend, and mother to Made- 
moiselle Marie, to the theatre, where an unusually 
good performance had attracted half Warsaw. 
The carriage-lamps flashed past me as the long 
line of equipages drove rapidly off, moving over 
the snow with that swift, silent motion, which 
always appears so strange and ghostly to a trav- 
eler familiar with the rattle of wheels over a 
stone pavement, and the sleet began to fall more 


thickly. Suddenly it occurred to me that I was 
followed. ‘Two tall figures, muffled up with even 


more precaution than the sharp cold dictated, 
appeared to dog my steps, regulating their pace by 
mine, and keeping always at the sume distance 
from me, whatsoever my rate of progression. 
Thinking I might be mistaken, I sauntered so 
that the tall man might have a chance of passing 
me. Those behind me also diminished their 
speed. I stepped out briskly, but in vain. My 
pursuers were not to be shaken off. 

It did not occur to me that my pertinacious 
followers were thieves. Street robberies, once 
unheard of, are still rare within the Iussian 
dominions. J was more inclined to believe that 
this pursuit was a mere freak of some halt-intoxi- 
cated idlers, and, knowing the magical effect of 
politeness on the excitable Sarmatian nature, 
I turned so as to front the two men, and, with 
ceremonious civility, raised my hat. 

“* My lords,” I said in the best Polish I could 
muster—every wearer of a cloth ooat is “my 
lord”’ in Warsaw or Cracow-—“ I fear you have 
mistaken ——” 

“ No mistake at all!’’ interrupted the taller of 
the two, speaking in French. ‘* We know you, 
monsieur. Call them, Imkoff !’’ 

His companion raised his fingers to his mouth, 
and gave a long, shrill whistle. it was answered 
instantly, and then came the sound of hurrying 
feet and the clash of weapons, and I was sur- 
rounded and seized by several men, some of whom 
were evidently police, while others were soldiers 
in gray watch-coats. 


tussian major. ‘ Where loiters the sledge?” 
bells, and a kibitka drawn by three horses came 
swiftly up. What wild horsemen, with their fur 
caps and a pelisses, a long lance tucked 
under each right arm, were those who rode to left 
and right of it? Cossacks, surely. 

“In the emperor's name!’’ said the major, 
putting his gloved hand on my shoulder, and push 
ing me towards the sledge. 

Stupefied for a moment, i now found my tongue, 
and vigorously remonstrated, telling my captors 
that | was an Englishman, a peacetul traveler, ang 


The crisp snow | 


I had, how- | 


| lieutenant, in 


‘*It is the nearest fortified place which you will 
pass,” he saul; “for 1 need not tell you, Count 
pe Mage we are anxious to get you safe across 
the Bug, and out of Poland. 
parole?” 

And then flashed upon me, all at once, the key 
to the enigma that had perplexed me. 1 had been 
arrested in the place of my friend and entertainer, 
whom I suspected, rather than knew, to be mixed 
up in one of these wide-spreading conspiracies in 
which Poles are so often cencerned, and whose 
heart I was aware was better than his head. As 
the glare of the torches fell upon us I could even 
guess the cause of the mistake, for in the hurry 


Will you give your 


| wicked one; 


ot leaving the theatre I had put on the count’s | 


loose overcoat of rich sables instead of my own, | 
© | 


while in height and figure we were much alike. | 


I had the presence of mind to repress the indig- 
nant protest as to my nationality, which was on 
my lips. 

“TI will give my parole, since you ask it,’ I 
said, concealing my face as if to hide my emotion, 
and the chain which fettered my hands was at 
once removed. 

** It will no longer, count, be necessary that an 
officer should accompany you,” said Lieutenant 
Imkoff, civilly. ‘ Will you drink some brandy 
before starting ? The night is cold, and the stage 
a long one.” 

1 shook my head, and made no articulate reply, 
glad as I should have been of the proposed dram 
of coarse corn-brandy, and chilled as I was by 
the unusual exposure to the keen night wind. 
But I feared to show my face, lest the mistake 
should be found out teo soon for my friend’s safety. 
The driver clutched the reins, while a grim Cos- 
sack corporal took his seat beside me, in the place 
lately occupied by the Warsaw police-agent. The 
other troopers were in their saddles. 

“ Forward, there! Push on, men!” cried the 
tussian, and off we set, amidst 
howling wind and whirling snowflakes. 

It was not until Stanislawow was left behind, 
and I and my wild guards were far on the road, 
that I began to retlett that, in providing for the 
security of Count Ladislas, I had, perhaps, seri- 
ously compromised my oWn. My stratagem had 
succeeded. My first captors were convinced that 
it was the rich young Polish landowner whom 
they had dispatched on the dismal journal to Si- 


” 


; and windmills mark their presence ; 
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rigorous course ol questioning, conducted to the 


frontier. 


* Lucky for you, Mr. Forster,’* said the superior 


officer of police, who had kept me in his charge, as 
I stepped into the railwav-carriage, with my 
through ticket to London between my fingers 
‘that vou are a British subject.’’ : 


I thought so, too, but argued well for the safety 
of Count Poniatowski trom the very fact of the 
irritation which the authorities displayed; and, 
1 aiterwards had the 
receiving tlie hearty thanks of my friend and his 
beautiful wife, on the occasion of their visit to 

land, “There had 


Indeed, it vear ple isure ot 


Er 


dismay, and no sn 





been, I understood, much 
ull apprehe nsions, when I had 
been Missing at the marriage ceremony, Due tor- 
tunately bride and bridegroom were out of Russia 
before the mistake was discovered, and it was not 
difficult for the count, who henceforth abjured 
polities, to make his peace with the Czar I have 
never been in Russia since. 





ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
rHE PACIFIC. 


STEELE TO GREEN 


THE FRANK 


From I 


JYASSING Fort Steele, and Rawlins, its next 
neighbor, we are entering upon some of the 
wildest scenery of the route. It islost to westward 
going travelers, who, with the best intentions in 
the world, can scarcely be expected to pass nights 
of vigil after days of intense observation ; 


RIVER. 


but on 
the homeward journey, when the grand, rugged 
lines of the divides, and the broken bluffs and 
winding rocky cuts are seen by clear daylight, 
this sketch of country will be found full of interest 
and beanty unsurpassed. 

Rawlins presents to the curious eye the usual 
features of severely utilitarian frame houses, the 
absence of flowers, turf or shrub, and even of a 
chance or premeditated inclosure where such 
might be nourished: the invariable fresh paint of 
the saloons, where all the life of the place seems 
to concentrate, and the brawny loungers on plat- 
forms and in doorways, with a bevy of huge, lum- 
bering Newloundlands and gaunt hounds and over- 
grown curs sprinlded about to bark at the train. 
Rawlins is not an exciting place—not even a 
it is simply a decent little town of 
six huudred souls—chieftly railroad employ¢és—full 
of talk about mining interests, and prospecting and 
untold wealth that is going to roll in, from its 
sulphur springs and beds of soda, when some enter- 
prising party *‘ takes them in hand.’’ 

Summit, Separation and Fillmore are passed, and 
we reach Creston. ‘Three miles west of this insig- 
nificant little telegraph station there was once a 
flag-staff plunted to ma:k the summit—not the 
highest point, but the central one—of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the long, gently rolling ridge of 
this divide you may look away for a moment, east 
and west, over the sinking undulations of two 
great slopes, and then the train rushes down-grade, 
and the eastern slope drops out of sight and is 
gone, carrying the Black Hills peaks and the 
domes of the Medicine Bows with it. It is a 
breezy point in the road, and the sentinel flag-staft 
was blown down gome time since. Storms are 
frequent and fierce over this section of the ‘ back- 
bone,’ even when all the surrounding country is 
sunshiny and clear, and the snowdrifts pile higher 
and deeper than at almost any other point. Here, 
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necks to stare at the victim, now engaged in con- 


verse at the end of the car. ‘ Tommy Cahoon,’ as 
well known on the Union Pacific Road as the buttes 
themselves, has just ecome on our train at Green 
River, and has been collare!, so to speak, on his 
first appearance by thirsty seekers afier informa 
tion. It is just pos-ible that he * doesn’t like’? out 
ecatechizing : but he is courteous and civil-spoken 
and tells his story for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time. I doubt not He was fishing i 
the creek near Cheyen in °69, so he savs, when 
the Indians pounce? on him, took the prized scalp 
lock, lett seven of the r arrows in his bo ly wd went 
their way triumphant. Contrary to the rule in h 
cases, Tommy Cahoon revived. and was stror 

enough to crawl three long miles, bleeding and 
pierced with durts, back to Cueyenne, where go vd 
care avd nursing soon sent him out as well as ever, 
with a ghastly -car to carry to the grave with him, 
And then Tommy, on solicitation, doffa his hat, and 


shows, as the grim reminder, an oval depression in 

the back part of the skull seven inches long. 
Wouldn't you like to have your way with those 

fellows just once ?’’ asks someb 


ly, as he droy 











hat on one side again. Mr. Cahoon shows his w 
teeth in a.smile. 

Well, vay would be to give ‘em a pretty 
wide berth, gentlemen,’ he remarks, with a shake 
of the head; goes on down the car, glad to 
get rid of us. 

We forget scalps and Indians now, as the “ pretty 
sceneries’’ extolled by Howells begin to crowd 


along the way. The buttes round Green River are 


wonderful in size, in shape, and color, and endless 
inexhaustible variety; there are towers, castles 
and cathedrals, bulbous knobs and excrescences, 
| collossal mushroonis, ** giant’s clubs’ and ** giant’s 
teapots,’ forts, temples, tombs, and shapes ot 
things, unknown, possibly, in the heavens above, 
and certainly in the earth beneath : all these carved 
and hewn ont of rich red and brown and crean 
colored limestone, strata laid upon strata in even 


bands or stripes of varying color. Between the 
crowding ranks of these wonders, the river sweeps 
in great curves, washing a white’ sandy beach 
with its clear, vivid, emerald-green waters—the 
brightest. richest green that ever flashed in sun- 
light, caught from the color of the beds of shale 
over which it runs. Every foot of ground for mies 
about us is rich with prehistoric records—fossil 
flowers and ferns and fishes, and even insects, are 
buried in every layer of shale, waiting for the 
treasure-seeker’s hammer. Reaching the station, 
we make a bound—not for the dining-room and 
breakfast—but for the bar, where a choice assort- 
ment of ‘‘ Rocky Mountain curiosities’ is adver- 
tised. We find the neatest and prettiest of rooms 
fitted up with good taste, and stocked with tempta 
tions in the way of fossils and petrifactions jostling 
mixed drinks and ‘ brandy straight.’ There are 


| whole logs of petrified wood, broken down the 


middle to show the sparkling quartz crystals bedded 
in their hollows; slabs of two feet long, with deli- 
cate dark tracery, clear as a photograph, of fishes 
with scales and lice like tins, or broad-fronded ferns 
or water-plants; moss agates of every shade, milky 
white and dark gray and purple amethysts, and 
California diamonds, clear, sparkling crystals, color- 
less as water. These an inquisitive oli gentleman 
is inspecting, and as we enter lie holds one of the 
largest up to derision. 

‘* Now, who do you suppose could be gulled into 
thinking this a real diamond, my friend?” he demands 


| of the long-bearded Plainsman behind the bar. ‘* No- 


body but some derned fool of a Down-Faster,”’ re- 


| plies the “ friend ’’ with cheerful promptness, The 


in 1872, was the greatest snow-blockade that ever | 


impeded travel on the Union Pacitic, when the 
trains took an enforced rest of seventeen days; 
and here, for many a mile, the snow-sheds follow 


closely on each other, and the snow-lences wind | : 
the long, strong iron-cage around the cor:er of the 


beside the track, their long timbers sloping inward 
at an acute angle. 
grade, the Wind River Mountains rise up in the 
north, shining white with snows, and far away, 
down on the western slope, Pilot Butte pricks up 
its rugged head from the Plains. 

lor many miles one winds through a barren land 
of low gray sage and crusted alkali, between red 
walls of buttes, fast crumbling away into the red 
sandy soil. The alkali sifts through the air, 
whitens the dust that is blown through the train, 
and flavors, with its strong, bitter taste, every drop 
of water in the artesian wells, and almost every 
stream which courses the country. These wells 
are sunk at every station where the great tanks 
but the water 


As we roll down the steep | 


| thus brought to the surface is disagreeable, and | 


beria; and in all likelihood the marriage next | 


morning would take place without interruption, 
and the newly-wedded pair start for Italy, unsus- 
icious of the danger which had threatened their 
een with shipwreck at the very outset of 
lite’s voyage. Could I but keep up the deception 
for another twenty-four hours, Ladislas and his 
bride would be safe across the frontier. 

But what would become of me, or how would 
the Russian authorities regard the author of their 
discomfiture? True, I had been arrested in sheer 
ignorance of the blunder which promised to be so 


| profituble to my friend; but I had had a fair chance 


of declaring who I was, and had chosen willfully, 
it might be said, to mislead the imperial police. | 
had heard—most residents in Russia have heard— 
ugly stories as to what can be done in Muscovy, 


steel with the glove of velvet. Yet I-resolved to 
play out my part so long as I deemed it indispen- 
sable to the safety of Count Ladislas, and mantully 
addressed myself to confront the hardships of the 


| long and arducus journey that lay before me. 

“Gag him if he calls for help!” commanded | 
the first speaker, opening his own mantle, and | 
showing the uniform and medaled breast of a | 


That icrrible night, and the dark and stormy day 
that followed it—I1 think of them yet as of some 
hideous dream; of the snow, the cutiing blasts, 


| the toil to force a way through the drifts, the 
As he spoke, my ear caught the jingle of Valdai 


black pine-woods, the mounted escort, exchanged 
at every second stage for fresh Cossacks, and the 
intensity of the cold, which so benumbed my limbs 
that, when Minsk was reached, I could not stand, 
and had to be carried into the presence of the 
governor, the frozen effigy of a man. Feebly I 
made my protest. I was Hugh Forster, a British 
subject. | had broken no law, infringed no rule. 
I claimed my liberty, and, after a most severe 
cross-examination and a detention of three days, | 
obtained it, but only in a qualified form, being sent 
back, under escort, to Warsaw, and thenee, after a 


even nauseating to the taste and dangerous for the 


use of engines and boilers, on account of its thick- | 


crusted deposits. The stations along the route are 
scarcely noticeable in their insignificance. Latham, 
Wasbaki (namesake of a Shoshone chiet), Red 
Desert, ‘Tipton, Table Rock and Agate, slip away 
and leavésno other impression behiud than that of 
a brown dot or two in the vast space; and then 
we rush through a narrow, rocky ravine into the 
Li ter Creek Valley, passing the little stream that 
winds through it, brackish and undrinkable al- 
most as Dead Sea water, and the smail station 
which has borrowed its name. ‘Then comes mile 
alter mile of blufls, sharp curves, high hanging 
ledges of ragged limestone, and long ranks of 
buttes, thick with grotesque carvings and delicate 
tracery ; more solitary twinkling lights in lonely 
little telegraph houses; the tall, column-like boul- 
ders at Point of Rocks, and the few scattered 
houses, remnants of what was once a fast little 
town before it gave up the ghost. Thayer and 
Salt Wells, Baxter and Rock Springs and Lawrence 


| come and go, and as the dawn widens and bright- 


ens, and the sun rises for the fourth time since we 
leit Omaha behind us, we roll, rejoicing, into the 


¢ | Green River Valley. 
when it is no longer needful to hide the hand of | 





‘‘There’s mighty pretty sceneries through ycre, 
ladies,’ we hear Howells remarking, condescend- 
ingly, as he shuffles down the aisles between the 
double row of green curtains, This announcement 
is sure to produce an agitation behind the said cur- 





tains; the nobler sex, already stirring, is scarcely | 


presentable before the ladies emerge, eager and 
smiling, from their toilet mysteries, and we all meet 
in tiie hastily arranged sections where Howells and 
his coadjutor are whisking their feather dusters. 


The snow lies white and deep in every hollow, but | 


the sun is ont dazzlingly, and a cry goes up for 
smoked glass, biue spectacles, anything in the way 
of protection for the cnrions eyes ; one weird-look- 
ing pair of wire goggles, flouted and derided at an 
earlier stage of the journey, is now at a premium. 
In the midst of a contest over the possession of 
these treasures, somebody rushes in with a thrilling 
announcement on his lips. 

‘Here's a scalped man !—a conductor—look out 
for him! ‘That’s he coming in the door, with the 
hat on the back of his head—but don’t look at hin 
because he doesn’t like it!” 

Nobody hears this latter clause, which is an 
arrivre pense, Clearly—but everybody cranes their 





old gentleman lays down the crystal and smiles 
feebly, while the bystanders grin, and the vendor of 
curiosities vouchsafes no sign of emotion whatever. 
Warned by this incident not to ask weak questions, 
we tur. from the bar and follow a stream of people 
who are pouring to the end of the platform, whence 
certain fierce snarling sounds and ecat-like hisses 
have been mysteriously proceeding ever since we 
alighted ; shrieks of ecstasy from the small boys 
before us announce “ wild cats,” and approaching 


station, we find two magnificent specimens of the 
Cali‘ornia or mountain lion romping behind the bars, 

They are sp‘endfM feline creatures, tawny yellow, 
like the lion, but maneles:, and as large as the com- 
mon panther, which they very closely resemble. 
Of their temper and disposition they are giving 
ample evidence just now, when, goaded by paper 
pellets and vocal taunts from the masculine by- 
standers, they are sna; ping, growling, and flinging 
the full length of their lithe bodies against the bars 
with yells of impotent fury. Now and then a long 
arm, garnished with white hooked claws, darts out 
unexpectedly, and there is a wild stampede and a 
few feminine shrieks; but no harm is done and not 
even a coat-tail captured. 

Che twenty minutes allowed us soon slip away, 
and we are hurried back to the ears to whirl along 
the blufls and palisades of the Green River. The 
early sunlight blazes on the snow, on the warm, 
yellow and deep rich red of the rocks, and flashes 
in the rippling green water, and overhead the sky is 
blue—such a blue! Every man longs to be a 
painter, to steal these colors and keep them for 
ever; but what painter that ever mixed pigments, 
and what pigments that ever were mixed, could 
copy all this, upon which the sun shines on every 
day? 


THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE 
EXHIBITION OF A SIGNAL OF CAUTION AT 
THE NEW YORK STATION, 

HE United States Signal Station for the port of 
2 New York was established on the roof of the 
Equitable Life Insurance building, eorner of Broad- 
way and Cedar Street, in the Summer of 1871. The 
cautionary signal is a red flag with a black square 
in the centre by day, and a red light by night. Its 
signification is that, from the information had at 
the Central Office in Washington, a probability of 
stormy or dangerous weather has been deduced 
for the port or place at which the cautionary signal 
is displayed, or in that immediate vicinity. In the 
second piace, it gives warning that the danger 
appears to be so great as to demand precaution on 
the part of navigators an? others interested—-uch 
as an examination of vessels or other structures 
to be endangered by a storm, the inspection of 
crews, rigging, etc., and a general preparation for 
rough weather, In the third place, it calls for fre- 
quent examination of local barometers, and other 
instruments by ship-captains, or others interested, 
and the — of local signs of the weather, as 
clouds, etc. by paying attention to this signal, 
those who are expert may eften be confirmed as 
to the need of the precaution to which the cau- 
tionary alarm calls attention, or may determine 
that the danger is either over-estimated or past. 

The red flag, or red light, is displayed when the 
information in the posses-ion of the office induces 
tlie belief that dangerous winds are approaching 
And the term ‘‘ dangerous winds’ has a meani 
varying somewhat with the locality in which '!; 
winds occur. Kevere gales on the Atlantic Ov. 
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justify the Issue ofa st 

fhe local apparatus at the various i 
very simple. There are staves for displaying the 
i vane for ascertaining the direct 
lepth of vain-fall, and 
condition of the tem 
perature and the force of the wind. Reports are 
transmitted at regular interval; from all the stations 
to the main office in Washington, and it is from the 


stations 1s 


ahcancalie n of the 


wind, an indicator of the 


contrivances for marking the 
f 


accumulation of these that the ‘ probabilities " are 
deduced, and thence telegraphed to all the business 
centres in the United States. As may be seen by a 
glance at our engraving, the > rnal staff has a 
sufficient altitude to enable the warnings to be dis 


tinguished from a great distance. The enterprise 
has proved of great utility to mariners, as It ls not 
an unfrequent occurrence for ocean and coastwise 
steamers, as well as sailing vessels, to put back to 
their dccks or anchor in the harbor upon the exhibi 
tion of the warning signal. 


FRONTIER CIVILIZATION, 

AN EVENING SCENE IN A CHEYENNE GAMBLING 
‘s HELL.” 

YAMBLING in Cheyenne, so far from being an 
amusement or recreation merely, rises to the 
dignity of a legitimate occupation—the pursuit of 
nine-tenths of the population, both permanent and 
transient. There are twenty gambling-saloons in 
this diminutive town, the proprietors of which pay 
yearly licenses of six hundred dollars for each 
table; and as every room averages half a dozen 
green-baize covers, the revenues to the country are 
by no means trifling. One of the largest of these 
“hells 
the artist of the Leslie Overland Trip, visiting it 
both by daylight and gaslight, found subjects 
enough for his busy pencil in its regular habitues. 


The large room is always full and always orderly ; | 


each man is too busy with his calculations and too 
wrought up with the intense strain of the occasion 
to indulge in any playful ebullitions or suggestions 
of a “free fight.’”’ Round the long green tab‘es are 
grouped such picturesque and savage figures as 
only a frontier town can show—tle stalwart scout, 
in his fringed suit of buckskiu, weather-stained and 
soiled: the long-booted miner, the lank greaser, 
with his swarthy face and glittering eyes; and here 
and there, perhaps, a women putting up her little 
pile of gold and silver. One woman, at least, is a 
permanent institution at the Belia Union, presiding 
with orderly gravity over the lansquenet table. 
Ihere are tables for faro, rouge-et-noir, roulette, 
and vingt-et-un, and over each, for the accommo- 
dation of patrons, is hung a framed copy of the 
rules of the game, the limit of the checks, etc., 
varied occasionally by a big, ornamentally lettered 
‘“*Welcome,” or some playful motto immensely 
suggestive to Cheyenne eyes, if not to those of 
tlie passing visitor. 

‘‘Every man in town gambles,” the proprietot 
informed our artist, with perfect coolness, ‘* A 
sporting characters here, sir!’ and,in the same 
breath, goes on to deplore the heavy burden of his 
licenses, and lament, wit! au air of injured virtue, 
the difliculties ever in the way of the seeker afte: 
in honest livelihood. 


THE LATE NEZ PERCES WAR. 
INCIDENTS OF THE THREE DaAys’ BATTLE. 


SURRENDER OF CHIEF JOSEPH. 


N our last issue we reported the surrender of the | 


hostile Nez Percés Indians to Gene al Miles on 
Friday, October Sth, and gave portraits of the cap- 
for and captive. Gener.l Miles started in pursuit 
of Joseph and his determined band of warriors, on 
the Isth of September, from the mouth of the 
longue River. He struck the Nez Pereés camp on 
the 30th of September, after a toilsome and deter 
mined march of twelve days, at a point within six 
miles of the spot he had indicated on the map be- 
fore setting his troops in motion. 

On the night of September 29th, the band of Nez 
Perc’és had ensconced iiself in a ravine extending 
down to Snake Creek, about fourteen miles from 
its mouth, which empties into Milk River. This 
position is among the foot hills of the Bear Paw 
Mountains, a cluster of heights isolated from the 


main range, but commanding a distant view in all | 


directions, and 
citadel. 

Miles’s force consisted of seven companies of his 
own infantry—the Fifth—three companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry and three companies of the Second 
Cavalry. These men made forced marches from 
the Missouri around the group of the Little Rocky 
Mountains to the East, and from their western 
spurs struck across above the Suake Buttes around, 
or rather beyond, the bleak ravines where the In- 
dians were encamped. There the Nez Pereés 
fed their horses, and during the night of the 29th. 
warriors and herders slept in fancied security. 


forming an almost impregnable 


Long before dawn on the 30th Miles and his men | 


were up and doing. 

The General urged everything forward. The 
cavalry, his own infantry mounted on Indian 
ponies, the pack train and all moved briskly on. 
His approach lay across the open, looking towards 
a hill, The herd of In.Jian horses, guarded by the 
youngest boys of the tribe, came firstin view. <A 
single dash of the Second Cavairy secured 700 
ponies, almost before the warrio:s, concealed be- 
yond the herders, knew of the proximity of the 
troops. They were followed by all the three com- 
panies of the Second Cavalry, which were ordered 
by General Miles not only to capture as many ani- 
mals as possible, but to work around to the rear of 
Joseph's encampment. 

Tuen the General drected the opening charge 
upon the Incians tlenselvyes. Mounted on his 
horse, which he rode from first to last of the battle, 
he guided the engagen:ent. He looked the leaver 
thit he was—rough, tough and ready. Weichine 
nearly two hundred pounds, he sat on his charger 
hike a centaur; his brown mustache and side wnis 
kers, sligitly mixed with gray, adorned ieatures 


is the Bella Umon, on Main Street, and | 
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bridles and lariats to the winds, and pluck 
l rifles from their saddle-pomimels, discharged them 
rheir volley was met bya 


at t lodges below 
fierce return. Major Hale’s voice then sounded, 

Charge, boys!’ The major at the same instant 
received his first wound, but, like the others, he 
leaped over the edge of the embankment down 
among the tepees. As he alighted on his feet a bul 
let pierced him mortally in the throat. 

The troops jumped so fiercely into the bloody 
breach that more tian fifty officers and men were 

1 and disabled in the assault. The Indians 
fighting thereafter from their intrenchments, fired 
more warily at their foes, for General Miles, having 
killed nearly thirty of them and discovered their 
position, immedi .tely surrounded their encampment. 
He posted his companies of infantry and cavalry s 
as to command them on all sides, and compel them 
to stick to their burrows. The squaws and children 

ere secluded in the dee pe st pits, ¢ ut of sight and 
| range of the soldiers. 

Fatigue brought a temporary truce between the 
men and the savages, but General Miles occupied 
himself until nearly one o'clock in the morning in 
placing two cannon in position to open fire on the 
Indian camp at daybreak. 

On the second day of the battle, Joseph, the 
chief, came voluntarily into General Miles’s camp, 
and proposed to close the engagement by surrendet 
ing the arms he had taken trom the dead soldiers. 
General Miles sé ** Sit here a while.”’ 
This was as gnal to Joseph of his captivity. Re- 
| taining Joseph, Miles sent into the Indian camp one 

of his javorite officers, Lieutenant Jerome. He was 

instructed to review and report upon the Indian 
position, and every detail of the Indian fortifica- 
| tiouss. He was received by the Nez Percés, per- 
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i to Joseph, 





treated in the interval with the utmost kindness that 
| Indians are capab’e of. 

He was provided with a deep pit for shelter, which 
protected him from the bullets of his friends, which 
hummed into the Indian camp night and day 
Bird sent hiu blankets and the squaws coddled h m. 
He had during the day and night he was held 
prisoner the best accommodations that could be 
afforded him in his singular plight. 

Joseph’s proposal to surrender was rejected by 

| White Bird and by the principal chiets and warriors 
who survived the death of Looking Glass. Indeed, 


most of the Nez Percés warriors scoffed at the notion | 


of surrender. 

| General Miles, under the threat to kill Lieutenant 
Jerome, liberated Joseph, and Lieutenant Jerome 
returned to his command. During the second day 
| of the battle, like the first, the snow fell from morn- 
ing till night. General Miles, mounting his horse 
anew, rode out among the soldiers, and clinched 
their fealty by talking to them in this wise: ‘‘ Hang 
to them to-night, boys! Can’t have any fires. Stay 
to-night, and we’ll manage to get some wood to- 
moirow. Look after them, boys. Don’t let them 
get away. Let all of the outsiders get into camp 
| that want to, but don’t let any get out.” 

} The heroism of the soldiers and the magnanimity 
of the savages were never more conspicuously dis- 
played than during that terrible night of sleet and 
snow. There had been a great disparity of casual 
ties, the troops suffering most. Many of the 
wounded soldiers lay out during the whole night in 

| the bottom of the creek. 

Several of the poor tellows were in doubt in the 
hours of that night whether they would be allowed 
by the savages to live through it or not. The cold 
was severe enough, but the expectation that they 

| would be scalped and mutilated was alarming as 
they lay there prostrated by wounds, with the 
snow and the blast overcoming them. 

When the Indians arose from their burrows and 


| approached them in the darkness, a sergeant, who | 
| the position called the Turkish lunette, found that thelr | 


was shot through the thigh, drew trom his holster 
a revolver. The Indian who bent over him called 
out: 
‘*Me no kill you. You can’t kill us. Me no want 
jto kill @ man who can’t shoot. Plenty man can 
shoot. No use you try shoot at me.’’ The Nez 
Perce. rifled Lis pockets of money, took his watch, 
liis pistol and his belt with cartridges, and left him 
where he lay. 

Cue ludians staid ail through the day and night 
previous to the surrender with untiring pertinacity. 
th ir scouts had gone to Sitting Bull for assistance, 
but had not succeeded in returning to the Nez Per- 
cés’ camp. ‘Twice Joseph had offered to surrender, 
and once his disposition was opposed by his highest 

| chiet-. White Bird objected to surrendering, be- 
cause he anticipated that he and all the tribe would 
be regarded as prisoners and put in handcuffs. 
General Miles had so carefully placed his troops 
that not a man of his command was killed after the 
assault on the first day, but the savages, notwith- 
standing al] their arts, continually suffered. On 





| the 5th, the day when they surrendered, there re- | 
|} the heights opposite the 


} mained about three hundred and fifty men, squaws 
|} and children in the Indian pits. Of these about one 
| hundred and sixty were warriors. 
At half-past two in the afternoon of that day, 
| Joseph came into General Miles’s camp, passed by 
General Howard in surly silence, paying no heed to 
the presence of the ‘* Bible Chief,’ and walked up 
deliverately to the spot where General Miles was 
| stan ling. When he found himsellt in iront of General 
Miles the chiefiain drew himself up haughtily and 
suid, “I want to surrender to you.” i 
As Joseph uttered the brief salutation to General 
| Miles already recorded, he han led that brave officer 
| hi 


When the weapon had thus changed hands the chiet 
passed quietly to one side with a guttural ** How!” 
| as he gave place to his fo.lowers. The other chiefs 
and their companions who had followed Joseph into 
the camp performed the same ceremony. 
| Even at nightfall the entire band had not surren- 
dered, and tne lines of sentinels had to be main- 
tained all that night. After the sun had rose on the 
morning of the 6th the remainder of the braves 
came in, in the same irregular manner observed 
the previous day. On the first day about sixty- 
| seven warriors and their families, including young 
| bucks, came in, and when the remainder were all 
in hand it was found that 340 men, women and 
children had surrendered. 

Chief Joseph is about thirty-five years of age, five 
feet ten inches in height, and clad in a pair of 
bianket trowsers, leggins and moccasins. He wore 
none of the war-paint or savage bravery of head- 
dress and feathers which usually adorn’an Indian 
Warrior on tie warpat His features, reeular and 


rifle, with the barrel poin.ing towatd the ground. | 
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handsome in t r outline, were covered by scarcely 
a wrinkle His eyes, black br int, and as 
plere n is an eagle's, rested on those of General 
Miles w expression at once melancho ind 
reserved His long black hair was gathered into 
a loose queue at the back of his head, and « 





mente vit i simple cluster of green fea 
lwo ng braids descended from his temples and 
nt of bh S ears. 

Upon the innouncement of the surrender, the 
promptly telegraphed its cor 
the officers and men who pal! 


pated in the successful mo,ement 


The Oldest Man in the World. 


A MERCHANT of St. Louis who recently returned 


from a tour of South America has given an account 
of a remarkable old man he saw in the city of 
Tulcea, Chili, whose name is Felix Rojas, and who 
has undoubtedly reached the age of 137 years. 
born in !740, and at an early age entered 
the army, holding the position of sergeant-major 
When Carlos the Third 
mandate expelling the Jesuits, 


Rojas was 


in &@ Spanish line regiment. 
issued the historic 
Rojas took charge of two of the members of tie 
| Order and carried them from Linares to Santiago 
He served forty-eight years in the Ciilian armies, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the minutest de- 
| tails of Chilian history for the last century and a 
half. Up to one year ago Rojas was remarkably 
| vigorous for one of his venerable age, though for 
| ten years he has been carried about in a portable 
| chair, in charge of two servants. For a year he 
has been failing rapidly, and now seldom leaves his 
house, his physicians prescribing absolute quiet as 
| the only means of prolonging his lite. Occasionally 
| he may be seen in his chair in tront ot his residence, 
and the passers-by pay him the greatest respect 
He smokes a pipe. and has used tobacco steadily 
for 120 years. His eyes are quite weak now, but 
| he has never used spectacles, and is generally able 
to read large print. He is not a large man, being 
scarcely five feet five inches in height, and never 
weighed over 150. He is remarkably well propor- 
| tioned, his head being unusually large and finely 
| shaped. 
|} Singular to relate, Rojas has lived to this ripe old 


u | age in defiance of many vicissitudes and habits that | 
mitted to walk about their encampment, and was } 


are universally believed to abbreviate a man’s term 
of life. From the age of twenty till he was sey- 
entv, he was a habitual drinker, and for a long 
period of that time such a confirmed tippler that 
his health was seriously affected, and it was be- 
lieved that he could not survive long. In 1780 he 
fought a bloodless duel with a brother-soldier, and 
ten years later, in a similar encounter with another 
antagonist, he was so desperately wounded that it 
was two years before he fully recovered. At one 
time he suffered a double fracture of his right leg 
by a caisson-wagon running over it. He was also 
wounded twice while fighting in battle. He has 
had the yellow fever and has been repeatedly pros 
trated by other malarial fevers that prevail in all 
parts of South America. It seems so remarkable 
that one should be preserved to such an extraor- 
dinary age alter passing through so many exciting 
adventures and accidents by field and flood. Rvojas 


country for a political offense and settled in Chili 





under an assumed name. The son lived almost | 


| half a century before he found out the true history 
| of his father, and upon the discovery he made a 
trip to Spain and succeeded in obtaining from the 
government the title and possession of valuable 
property which had been confiscated. This is the 
only voyage Rojas has ever made away from his 
native country. The venerable old man has ample 
means, and is surrounded by a numerous line of 
descendants, consisting of children, grandchildren, 
great-great, and great-great-great-grandchildren. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
Gallant Defense by the Bulgarian 
Legion. 


At about two o’clock on the afternoon of the 23d of 
August the soldiers of the Bulgariau Legion, who held 


supply of cartridges was exhausted. Their fire ceased 
| and the Turks, emboldened by their silence, rushed to 
the attack. They had already reached the summit 
when the Russians, springing from their intrencl- 
ments, rained upon them a shower of heavy stones, 
trunks of trees, etc., which drove them back to the 
base of the ravine. A few of the boldest who had 
reached the plateau above were bayoneted and thrown 
down to rejoin ther companions. During a whole hour 
the Russians defended themselves with these strange pro 
jectiles; at one time even large stones fuiled them and 
they threw down broken guns, clods of earth, cartridge 
boxes filled with small stones, and everything coming 
within their reach. Nevertheless, the Turks, urged on by 
their officers, who displayed the greatest bravery, were 
about to renew the aszault, when a loud “ Hurrah!” 


| rising from the enemy signaled the arrival of reinforce 


ments 
Conveying Provisions to the Garrison 
at Shipka. 
On August 27th the Turks, having been driven from 
Russian camp, descended 


| towards the valley of the Jantra and took up their 


position on the wooded slopes facing the road from 


Gabnova. This movement was extremely annoying to 
the numerous provision and ammunition trains subject 


| to their fire, and also to the Bulgarian peasants employed 


in supplying water, from the lack of which the garrison 
of Shipka was suffering. Despite the galling fire of the 
Turks, however, Shipka was re-victualed and the 
garrison provided with a sufficient number of cartridges 
to prevent the recurrence of the critical condition to 
which it had been reduced on the 23d. 


The Attack on Fort St. Nicholas. 


On the morning of the 21st of August, forty Turkish 
battalions moved upon the road at the entrance to the 
village of Ichipka But little difficulty was encountered 
during the first portion of the ascent, as their advance 
was protected by the mountain from the artillery of the 
enemy, whose sharpshooters were forced to retreat. 
But they were obliged to advance across an open and 
unprotected space. Three redoubts and numerous 
trenches commanded this point. The greater portion | 
of the cannon defending them consisted of pieces 
abandoned by the Turks on this very spot; and it was 





with their own weapons they were welcomed Their | 
first ranks were literally mowed down beneath the rain | 
of fire At the same time terrible explosions of tor. | 
pedoes burst out along the whole line, exploded by | 


electricity, annihilating whole battalions and filling the 
air with clouds of stones and human débris. Despite 
these terrible losses, the Turks ten times returned to 
the insensate assault, advancing each time to the foot 
of the redoubts, in heavy, serried columns, through 
which the shells opened wide and bloody lanes At 






is the son of a Spanish nobleman who fled his | 


159 


ordered a retreat, leaving more 


} I i the pa t 


isand bodies on the mountain siope 


The Russian Czar in Turkey 
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A Russian Graveyard Encampment. 


This singular scene was witnessed after the battle of 


Karahassankoi, in a Turkish cemetery, where a company 


of Russian liers, who had lost their camp equipments 
I he Dn t, had made themselves as comfortable 
as circu tances W ld permit Dy tretching great als 





| and blankets over the gravestones, some of which were 


} f 


ery curious shape, being sharp, irregular pieces of 
k brought from the neighboring mountains Camp 
fires were also lighted among the tombs, over which the 


soldiery prepared their tea and soup, the scene presented 
| being remarkably picturesque 
Captured Guns at Bucharest. 
The chief glory in the capture of the Gravitza redoubt 
was awarded to the little Roumanian army, which thus 
has taken its revenge for the contemptuous sneers which, 


previous to this affair, were ordinarily hurled at it 
captured in the attack—one a Krupp 


Several guns wer 





ind the others of German manufacture With pardon 
able pride the Roumanians had three of these guns taken 
to Bucharest, and there on the 23d of September, two 





were paraded before the Princess E!izabeth in the St 

Michael Square, and subsequently planted opposite the 
| Senate House, one on each side of the statue of M.chael 

Le Brave, a celebrated Roumanian chief, who defeated 
the Turks, Poles and Hungarians 400 years ago, and was 
camp by the Hungarians 





finally assassinated in his 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—AmonG the one hundred and twenty-four ships 
struck off the English register recently was one built 
in 1756, and another launched in 1788 

THIRTY THOUSAND people are engaged in the 
| oyster trade of Baltimore, and’more than seven hundred 
schooners and pongies form its Chesapeake oyster fleet 

Texas might be cut up into five States as 
large as Illinois, each containing over 45,000 square 
miles; and an early movement towards this end is 
now predicted. 

Tue beach at Galveston is the largest and 
broadest in the world, extending twenty-five miles, 
fronting the unbroken tide of the Gulf of Mexico on 
the South and East 
| —A rratn on the Canada Southern Railroad 
was recently run 111 miles in 109 minutes! Thisisthe 
| fastest time ever made in this country, The run was 
| 


made between St. Thomas and Amherstburg 


—Kinc Kataxava loves to talk of his visit to 
this country, and says that since he has had time for 
quiet reflection he cannot but be impressed with the 
immensity and simplicity of the United States 


—ADRAYMAN in Davenport, Iowa, who has been 
a hard worker for twenty years, and is still at it, owns 
eight good dwelling-houses, and has $5,000 in the bank. 
Another drayman, who got trusted for his dray twenty 
three vears ago, retired four years ago worth $30,000. 


—Wuute it has been generally claimed that 
Manitoba has an unusually mild cl mate, the pablished 
statistics of the Canadian Government show that it is 
| one of the coldest inhabited portions of British North 

America in Winter, and that the Summer, although 
short, is very warm 


—THERE is a town in Iowa with the queer 
name of 2peldahl And, queer cnough, it is located in 
three counties, the names of which are Polk, Boone and 
Story. But, queerer still, the saloon of the town is in 
| Polk County, the justice’s office in Boone County, and 
the lock-up in Story County. 


—Turtrt is a French virtue, and the Repub- 
licans naturally make the most of the economy of 
the present form of government The civil list of 
Napoleon IIL, including the grants to the Imperial 
| family, amounted to $5,390,000 annually. The salary 
| of the President of the Republic 






is $180,000 


—Anevt 250,000 pistols have been made at 
Norwich this year. Orders are increasing, and many of 
the works are running day and night. The Bridgeport 
cartridge works make some 700,000 cartridges a day, 
They have supplied Russia with 40,000 ,000, Turkey with 
70,000,000, aod have just got an order for 80,000,000 
from Italy 





— Tue London Economist says that if any of the 
foreign creditors of Greece still entertain the expectation 
of dividends, the recent report of Mr. Wyndham, British 
Secretary of Legation at Athens, will go far to dispel it, 
The deficit in revenue this year is double what was 
anticipated, and the financial plight of the country is 
about as bad as it can be. 


rHE DRAMATIC SEASON, 


Mr. Aueustin Daty is making arrangements 
for Mr. Jefferson’s opening at Booth’s Theatre on the 
29th, when a season of ‘‘ Rip” will be inaugurated 
“Struck Oil,’ with the Williamses in the leading réles, 
at the Union Square Theatre, is drawing to a close 
Manager Palmer will inaugurate the Winter season on 
November Ist. Boucicault’s “ Marriage’ still at 
tracts the habitués of Wallack’s. ‘English Opera,’ 
at the Fifth Avenue, under Manager Fisk, meets with 
much favor, as does also Opera Bouffe, at the Broad. 
Manager Duff 
Manager George Wood, of Wood’s Theatre, Brooklyn, is 


way, under the supervision of 


presenting Mr. Augustin Daly’s company in several of 


their strongest productions. . Mr. Lester Wallack’s 
Brooklyn engagement was a success, both in a financial 


and artistic sense. . . The Bryants and San Fran. 
ciscos have fully demonstrated the fact that New York 
will support two first-class minstrel organizations. ce 


Mr. Sothern continues his “Crushed” representation 
nightly, at the Park Theatre, to crushed houses, crushed 
hats and crushed dresses; while Manager Abbey is 
crushing his safe with bank-notes Baraum’'s show 
is holding forth in Virginia John McCullough is 
moving on with his company towards the South 

Lydia Thompson is delighting the Philadelphians 
McKee Rankin threatens Brooklyn with the © Dunit 


fhe visit will be fully appreciate! 
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SURRENDER OF CHIEF JOSEPH AND HIS PRINCIPAL WARRIORS AT GENERAL MILES’S HEADQUARTERS, OCTOBER 5-6, 
PERCES WAR—INCIDENTS IN THE DEFEAT AND CAPTURE OF CHIEF JOSEPU DY GENERAL 
From Sgercues py G, M. HOLLAND.—SEE Pace 139. 
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ONLY A WEEK AGO) 
NLY a week ago warmth and glow 
Ol sweetest Ss time 
Only a week ago the bud and blow 
Of some fair troy lime. 
Only a week ag and now the glow 
Of tervid heat s turned 
To wintry snow, and sharp winds biow 
W tro} splendors burne 
Only a ‘ ig i very low 
M r t ire lying 
S v, so low, I ») not kn 
If they are dead or dyin 
So low, so low, dren¢ i all with mire and snow 
Their beauty smirched with earth; 
So low, so low only God’s breath can blow 


Them back to fresher birth 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 


By the Author of * ALL in THE WiLp Marca Mornine,” 
Tux Doom oF THE * ALBATROSS A SECRET OF 
THB SEA,” etc, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TOW that Ellen Bruce was endowed with what 
to her was great wei alth - now that her life 
ohn of dependent drudgery was at anend, and she 
was free to go whither she would —she « xperienced 
a sensation of utter loneliness such as she had never 
before known. 

It seemed to her as if she had no further place 
in the world, when the narrow groove of daily 
drudgery, servitude, dependence and poverty were 
things of the past. 

It frightened her almost to feel for the first 
time in twenty-seven years of existence that she 
was free to go whither she would, to spend money 
on herself, to travel, to enjoy herself, if she 
could. 

But this last thought never occurred once to 
her. When one has lived for twenty-seven years 
apart from the gayeties of life, one can do so well 
without them that they appear but as a distraction 
and a disturbance. 

In the bewilderment of her liberty she quite 
thankfully accepted the suggestion that Doetor 
Rane, the young surgeon, had made to her-that 
she should go to Dublin, as she had intended from 
the first, and see the old ladies long as you 
don’t go and offer them half your fortune, Miss 
Bruce, as | believe you are inclined to do,” he con- 
cluded, laughing. 

“Tt troubles me very much,” she said, sadly, 
“to think I am depriving them of what they have | 
been expecting for years.” 

‘*Miss Bruce,” remarked the young surgeon, 
shortiy, ‘* will you allow me to send you in a pre- 
scripti on this evening ¢ Your system wants tone, 
and your digestion is out of order, it is quite evi- 
dent.”” 

** Why ?” she asked, smiling slightly. 

“ Because you are morbid and gloomy, and in a 
low, nervous, weakened state,’ replied Doctor Rane 
gravely. “I am not jesting, Miss Bruce. I am | 
sorry to say that I think your health is to a cer- 
tain degree impaired, and, if you do not take pre- 
cautions, it will break down one of these days.” 

“1 don’t want to be ill,” Ellen said, in alarm— 
“T don’t want to be ill and weak, and have to be | 
nursed! That would kill me outright, Doctor 
Rane. I will take care of my health while 1 have 
it—indeed I will, and I shall be most thankful if 
you tell me what to do.” 

** T am glad I have roused her at last. I thought 
that would frighten her,’’ Doctor Rane thought ; 
and so it happened that, following his advice, 
Ellen went to Dublin, where she tound the old 
ladies not at all aggrie ved, but indeed quite pleased 
at their kinsman’s thoughtfulness for them, and | 
quite elated at the addition of a hundred a year to 
their income. Huving speut a week or two with 
them, she departed for the north again, and took 
up her residence in pleasant sunny rooms in a 
house in Ardnamore. 

They were furnished, and the house belonged to 
a childless couple who were very attentive and 
kind to their gentle, patient, self-dependent lady 
lodger ; and for a time the peace and rest, and the 
pleasant novelty of being able to read and study 
and improve her mind, made Ellen almost happy. 

Almost happy she was; but, oh, so lonely! So 
lonely was she that her pleasant sitting-room, 
bright in the warm sunlight of the “ blue wot 
clouded weather,” and fragrant with the waxen blos- 
soms of the beautiful, many-hued hyacinths which 
clustered on the e porcelain jar: diniéresin the windows, 
grew a cold and wearisome place to her, and books | 
grew uninteresting, and spirits and appetite failed. 
Perhaps the cure had eomé too late to be of ser- 
vice; but Doctor Rane, rather to his dismay, 
found his threatening prophecy come true, and for 


three or four weeks he had constantly to attend | 


Miss Bruce, who was suffering from nervous and 
gastric derangement, neuralgia, sleeplessness, and 
all the ills that too surely follow on a long and 
severe strain which has been borne in uncomplain- 
ing patience. 

She was in a low fevered condition most of the 
time, and lay in a warm crimson dressing-gown, 
her slender hands, grown white from unaccustomed | 
Jeisure, idly clasped in each other, her soft brown 
hair lying i in silky, half-curled locks on the pillow, 
too weak and weary to do more than think. 

She was lying so one afternoon when the doctor 
ewas announced. After a few preliminary questions, 
he said: 

‘* Miss Bruce, will you allow me to bring up a 
friend to see you? It is nobody,” 
riedly, seeing her color rise suddenly — ‘only Katsie 
O'Niall; you have heard me speak of her—my 
friend Mr. O’ Niall the wool-merchant’s daughter ? 
She wants to know you, Miss Bruce, and I am sure 
she would do you good, she is so affectionate and 
bright.”’ 

oO ertainly, Doetor Rane, if the young lady 
avould like to come up to see me,” faltered Ellen, 
timidly shrinking, nevertheless, with morbid ner- 
vousness from the presence of strangers as she had 


ever done since her uncle's robbery and her own | 


arrest ; but, accustomed always tu consider the 


wishes of others before her own, she breathed no | 


w0.d of objection, but prepared herself to greet 


| saw her. 


| Miow,’ * Katty,’ 


he adde od hur- | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILL 


| her kind young physician’s friend as pleasantly as 
| she could, 


| She came in, leaning on the doctor’s arm—a 
pretty, very pretty, sn ling girl, with shy, fawn- 
like brown eves, untidy, frizzy, light-brown hair, 
and a fresh, sweet, vadvVish ft ce She blushed 
brightly as the doctor said, ‘* Katsie, this is Miss 
Bruce,” and looked a ittle afraid of M ss Bruce: 
and then, reading encouragement in Ellen’s kind, 
dark eyes, she knelt down by the couel to bring 


her prett y, Winning face within an inch or two ot 


Ellen's, and kissed her, and then blushed like a 
June rose, and said: 

“Oh, my! I hope you won't think I am intru 
ing, Miss Bruce, dear! Ah, don’t! Youdon't know 
how much I've wished to see you, and Tom has 
been telling me so much about you!’ 

Miss Katsie O’Niall was eviden tly one of those 

young ladies who underline every sixth or seventh 
word in their letters. 

‘I think you are very kind to care to come to 
see me,’ said Ellen, teebly. ‘ If it gives you any 


' pleasure, 1 am sure J shall thank you for your 


visits. 

* Oh, you are so kind!” Katsie cried eestatic- 
ally. ‘¢ Now, Tom, you go away and leave me 
with Miss Bruce until you make your calls-—may I 
stay, Miss Bruce, dear? ‘Tom will call for me in 
half an hour. Are you sure, Miss Bruce, that I 
shall not be in your way “ 

** Certainly not,”’ Ellen re plied, smiling, begin- 
ning to like her visitor, and to be amused with her 
as well. 

“ Now, Tom, go!’’ Miss Katsie said, imperious] 
And “ 'Tom’’ went without a werd, but his bright 
dark eyes lingered a little in their last glance— 
not at his patient, but at Miss Katsie, in her gray 
dress and blue ribbons, and her wicked little hat of 
dark blue velvet perched saucily on her very un- 
tidy, frizzy brown hair. 

* Tom is a regular tidgety old bac helor,’’ quoth 
Miss Katsie, before he was well out of the room; 
“he’s my godbrother—that’s what he is - it makes 
him so mad to call him ‘ godbrother.’ ‘Tom’s in 
love with me, you know,” she added, caimly, in a 
matter-of-course fashion. 

Ellen burst out laughing for the 
many weary months. 

** And are you in love with Tom ?”’ she asked, 

“No, I’m not!” said Miss Katsie, reddening 
angrily. ‘ Papa says I am, and | say I am not. 
A pretty thing, indeed! I would do anything in 
the world to please papa, but I can’t tell hima 
story. I know there are people that I would 
rather—I mean I am sure there are others I could 
like better than Doctor Rane, and I shall never 
give my hand without my heart’”’—here Miss Kat- 
sie rose from the floor and spoke he tragic pm- 
phasis—* never! One cannot school the “heart's 
affections. Ob, dear, I’ve ial all the kilt 
pleating of my dress! How nasty! That's that 





first time in 


| horrid step oi Tom's Croydon ” 


Ellen very nearly laughed aloud again. 

** Sit down on the couch beside me, my dear,” 
she said, kindly. 

And pretty Katsie responded so heartily to the 
kindness, that she kissed Ellen again, and told her 
she knew she was “a darling’’ the minute she 


**And one knows who one can love in the first 
glance of meeting,’’ said Katsie, sentimentally and 
ungrammatically, “ One has that strange mag- | 
netic feeling, you know.” She was blushing | 
again, and looked down, and began to pull the 
fringe off her pretty gray woolen scarf in a most 
reckless manner. 

“ Yes, I think I know,’ remarked Ellen, smil- 
ing again; “but you evidently know much more | 
about it, my dear Miss 0’ Niall.”’ 

“Oh, please call me Katsie!’’ she implored, 
with another comically tragic expression. ‘* And 
by-and by, when 1 know you better, you will let 
me call you Ellen, won't you, dear Miss Bruce ?”’ 

ow hy, my dear child,” Ellen said, laughing 
again, ‘* call me Ellen sixty times a minute it you 
like, and ll call you Katsie you area Katsie,” 


| she said, irrepressibly, looking at the light, buoy- 
ant little figure and the merry winsome “little f face 


and ge neral made: ap air of the young lady. 

“That is what Tonvsays,’’ Miss Katsie declared, | 
with a tremendous pout; “he has a whole lot of 
horrid names for me -* Pussy,’ ‘ Kitten,’ ‘ Little 
*Mousie!’ Isn't it disgraceful ? 
Nobody else—not even pa. Darling pa calls me 
his * Little Blossom ’- isn't that sweet, Miss Bruce? | 
Ellen, dear, isn’t it sweet of papa to call me ¢ Lit. | 
tle Blossom’ ?” ‘The tears of pleasure and affec- | 
tion stood in her bright brown eyes as she spoke, | 


land Ellen's heart warmed to Little Blossom as it 


had never warmed towards any woman before. 
‘And you are his Little Blossom, I am sure,” 
she said tenderly, smoothing down Katsie’s hair as 
she sat on a hassock by the side of the sofa. “ You 
make his life bright, 1 know, my dear.” 
She looked at the happy, sunny-natured girl 
almost with awe. She was so different from her- 


| self—her life had been so different—she seemed a 


creature of another world, unfit for this one of 
pain and trouble, sin and woe. She looked away 
from her and strove to cease admiring and wonder- 
ing at her with the superstitious horror of the old 
Celtie belief in the baleful influence of an “ evil | 
eye '’—-an “ overlooking’ eye. Her wonderment 
| at the happiness of others’ liyes might darken the 
sunshine of their days. Beautiful Lizzie La- 
touche’s sorrows had followed close upon her en- 
vious admiration of her fair face and envious won- | 
der at her sunny life. She felt almost relieved in 
her morbid nervousness when Doctor Rane called | 
for Katsie O’ Niall. 
“ | think she has done you good, Miss Bruce— | 
| Pussy brightens up everybody,’ * he said, with 
quite a glow of pride and pleasure; and then he 
cartied her off, promising “dear Ellen,” with | 
three kisses, that she would come over to see her | 
very soon again. 
| “ He loves her dearly, poor Tom,” mused Ellen. 
“T wonder how that will end!’ 
And, as she lay all through the long bright day 
in her lonely quiet room, one of those fragmentary 


** Echoes from a measured strain 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 

The phantom of a sileut song 
That went and came a hundred times.” | 


haunted her into the night, through the hours of | 


| past life—never. 
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darkness, and began to 
coming day. 


thought Ellen 
*“T wonder how it will end!’ 
rd, Katsie O’ Niall came two days 
i ¢ iway satistied until Ellen 
promised to come and spend the next evening with 
her. 

“T don’t € vpect invb dy,” Katsie remarked 
parenthetically, and pulling off the gray tassel- 
tringe at an unmerciful rate. l'om won't be with 


‘] wonder how it will end!” 
hundred times. 

True to her we 
iter; nor would she 


us, tor he has to go and see some of his patients. 
I am sorry, for he likes you so much, Miss Bruce 
I never saw any one in such a state as he was in 
when he told papa the whole dreadiul, wicked story 
of your being accused of--of your poor uncle 
Such awful wickedness of that dreadful woman 
that they sent off transported no — pen il servi- 


tude treadmill, or something, wasn’t it? And 
those wicked wreteches—and to aceuse you, poor 
dear!” cried Katsie, her brown eyes overtlowing. 


6669 hey deserved to iy half hanged,’ papa said.’’ 
“1 never spe ik of it. I try not to think of it, 
Miss O'Niall,”’ Ellen said, trembling a little. 
*There now, you are vexed with me, and no 
wonder !”’ cried Katsie, penitently. ‘ Dear Ellen, 
I’}l never allude to it again, never! And you'll 
come to-morrow, dear, to tea with me, and see papa 
and —there won’t be anybody else,” said Katsie— 
and pulled off three tassels of fringe at one twist. 
In spite of these repeated assertions that there 
would be nobody there, Ellen telt assured that 
there would be somebody there in whom fair 
Katsie took an unusual interest; and her expecta- 
tions were realized when, aiter a quarter of an 
hour’s desultory chat in Katsie’s little bedroom, 
which Ellen was not surprised to find prettily fur- 
nished with quantities of D’Oyleys and blue-rib- 
boned little bags, and pretty little boxes that 
wouldn’t shut, they descended to Katsie’s little 
drawing-room, where novels with erumpled little 
pink or gray gloves lying between the leaves, 
bouquets of flowers, loose sheets of music, bottles 


haunt her afresh with the 


of scent and fans, and loose wrist-studs were in 


every conceivable place whereon they could lie. 

Katsie, having installed Ellen in a delightful 
little cushioned chair covered with rather dirty 
pale-blue satin, seated herself on the fluffy white 
hearth-rug—rather dirty also—at her feet, and 
said, very carelessly, with a shrug of indifference, 
that she believed Mr. Stewart, “* papa’s account- 
ant,’’ might come to tea with papa. 

“Papa has taken such a fancy to him,” she 
began ; 
sie’s green-and-white silk dress underwent a va- 
riety of crimping and uncrimping from her nervous 
little fingers whilst she spoke. 

‘Pa brought him back from Australia with 
him, Pa’s a wool merchant, you know, dear, and 


| so he went to Australia on business, whilst I was 


at school. Wasn’t it hard not to see dear papa for 
a whole year? But as soon as ever he came home 
he said I was to leave school. and so I did, six 


| months ago; and then papa came and Mr. Stewart, 


and Mr. Stewart is papa’s accountant now in place 
of old Mr. Giles; who died, and papa has taken 
such a fancy to this Mr. Stewart.” 

‘* What kind of a person is he?’ Ellen asked. 

“ Oh,” Katsie said, with a frown of indifference 
that quite puckered up her little white forehead 
under the cloud of frizzy curls over her brow, “he’s 
rather good-looking very good-looking, indeed 
and very gentlemanly, but disagreeable! ’ 

** Very good-looking, very gentlemanly, and very 
disagreeable!” echoed Ellen, ‘ What a curious 
person he must be !’’ 

“Well, he is a curious person,” said Katsie, 
mysteriously —‘‘ a strange, unaccountable person, 
Ellen, dearest. I cannot understand him. There 
is some mystery in his life.”’ 

“Is there, really, do you think ¢ 


oo? 


asked Ellen, 


orbearing to smile, and preparing herself to see in | 
for gt hag ye f to see in | touch and his glance, or his breath on her cheek, 


Katsie’s wonderful hero the most commonplace 
young dandy clerk that ever quoted Byron. 

* There is,’ said Katsie, eagerly, ‘*a mystery I 
cannot fathom. He seems as if he had been some- 
thing very different once. He never speaks of his 
And his manners are so refined 
and courteous -- cold, high-bred manners, you know, 
Miss Bruce, but so very courteous—and is so very 
well-informed.”’ 

“ Indeed 
certain distrust and dislike of this wonderful person 


and the silk pleating on the front of Kat- | 
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seemed to be mutual, although poor little 


| in her girlish simplicity and folly, was considerably 


more demonstrative of her pleasure in Mr. Stew irt’s 
society than he was of his pleasure in hers, It was 
this cool, half-aniused, gallant, easy bearing whiel 
had so tascinated the simple, romantic girl that it 
distressed and pleased and annoyed and grieved 


every hour bre 





her by turns; and 

and more beneath the intluence which bac 

have the strongest hold of any on her life. 
‘What can they be thinking of to allow it? 

Ellen thought anxiously, 

at the plano, ind listene i to Katsie 


as she watched 








her soit, girlish volee, pretty sentimental 
one after the other; whilst the tall handsome 
man by her side turned over her music-leaves, said 


pleasant things in a soft undertone for her ear 
alone, and thanked her with a hidden smile in his 
brilliant dark eyes, whose every glance brought up 
a responsive flush into Katsie’s pure cheeks as she 
shyly glanced up at him, and then down at her 
niusie, and fluttered over the leaves, and asked siliy, 
random questions by the dozen. 

‘What can her tather be thinking of to permit 
this, unless he bas made up his mind on the sub 
ject?” Ellen wondered. But, when the father at 
length came in, Ellen wondered no more. 

Mr. O’Niall was a simple-minded, good-nature d, 
and rather wooden-headed man, with no ideas float- 
ing loosely to trouble him. Shrewd in the matters 
ot his trade and its business, satisfied with his lot 
in life, and utterly untroubled with presentiments 
or foreshadowings of any desi ription, he ate and 
drank heartily, thanked heaven continually for all 
his blessings, kissed and praised his littledaughter, 
chatted about the weather and the county goss'p, 
dozed in his comfortable chair, and sippéd his hot 
whisky-punch with such an air of perfect comfort 
beaming over his broad, pink face that Ellen felt 
intuitively that to awaken uneasy doubts in Mr. 
®’Niali’s mind respecting the state of his daughter's 
affections would not only be a work of some dill 
culty to accomplish, but, when accomplished, 
would be useless for any practical purposes 

“Sing ‘Hunting Tower’ for us, my pet,” her 
father requested, presently, arousing himself from 
a short doze —‘‘it’s a pretty old song.” 

“Oh, but it’s such an old thing, pa, dear 
Katsie demurred, “‘and I don’t think I can sing 
any more. Mr. Stewart is horrified, I’m sure, at 
my hoarse, croaky vo vice. Really, pa, darling, l’m 
as hoarse as a frog.’ 

All the time Miss Katsie was assiduously hunt 
ing for the song, and when it was found she only 
waited for a murmured ,request from Mr. Stewart 
to bevin , 

“| sincerely trust,” she exclaimed, stopping 
short for a moment, and looking around with one 
ot her ironically tragic airs, ‘* that there’s no one 
called ‘Jamie’ here; and then she began the 
retrain— 

Ye suld hae tauld me that before, Jamie 
Ye suld hae tauld me that before, laddic 


“Oh, no—nobody’s here, pet, called Jamie !”’ 
her father responded with a chuckle. 

“There is no one here called ‘Jamie,’ Miss 
O'Niall,’ repeated Mr. Stewart; and the wool 
merchant burst into a series of chuckles. 

“What are you laughing at, papa ?’’ demanded 
Katsie, making a breezy rustling with her silken 
flounces as she whirled around on the piano-stool. 
“Isn't pa hasty, dear Miss Bruce? Some wicked 
joke, I know— isn’t it, Mr. Stewart ?” 

And, smiling furtively up into the bronzed, 
handsome face looking down at her, she went on 
with her song—the maiden’s pathetic reprcach — 

‘*Gae back, gae back, to your ain countrie 
Gae back to your wife and your bairnics three, 
An’ leave me here alane, ladde 


“‘How cold the nights are yet!’ Mr. Stewart 
said, suddenly leaving the piano and walking 


| towards the’ fire. ‘I beg your pardon, Miss 


O’ Niall ; 
song.” ; 
But there was lacking the inspiration of his 


pray do not allow me to interrupt your 


| as poor little Katsie, after a startled wistful gl ince 


,” remarked Ellen, beginning to feel a | 


who was hiding his light under the bushel of a wool | 


merchant's counting-house. 


| Katsie. 


“ Does Doctor Rane like Mr. Stewart as well as | 


your father likes him, Katsie‘”’ she inquired. 

Katsie was standing before the mirror over the 
mantelpicce rearranging a ridiculous mob-eap, of 
the size of a large butterfly, on the topmost frizzy 
coil of hair, and as Ellen spoke, the tiny scrap of 
green ribbon and white lace came off altogether in 
her hand, and Katsie frowned angrily at the cap, 
and grew very red. 

“No, Tom hates him,’’ she answered, shortly ; 
“and it is most unjust and unkind.” 


after him, strove to conclude with the wooer's joy - 
ous assurance that he is free to wed her, and that 
the “wife and bairnies three” exist only in her 
imagination—that 
“Fair Dunkeld is mine, las 
St. Dunstan’s Bower and hunting-tower, 
And a’ that’s mine is thine, | e@e} 


“That is a very pretty ballad,’ Mr. Stewart 
remarked, returning to the piano. 

“Yes, but nobody cared about it,’ pouted 
“Papa laughed at me, and you walked 
off to the fire—it made you shiver.” 

‘Indeed you are mistaken,’ Mr. Stewart said 
earne stly—so earnestly that he looked around the 
room appealing to the others. “I liked it very 
much. Why should I shiver at it P”’ 

* Unless you've a wife and bairnies three some- 
where,”’ cried Katsie, saucily laughing, though her 


| face flushed a bright carnation, and her eyes glit- 


‘*T shall most certainly have to give Tom a} 


hint,” thought Ellen. ‘ Well, but, Katsie, 
now ” 

She was stopped short by a startled gesture of 

er companion’s, whose pretty face grew red and 
a by turns, and by the unlucky little mob-cap 
falling into the ashes under the grate, where its 
mistress, all heedless, left it, as i turned to the 
door to receive a tall, handsome man, whom the 
servant announced as ** Mr. Stewart.” 

Very handsome, distinguished-looking even, he 
wus, with a fine muscular form and an upright 
military carriage; and Ellen’s distrust of him be- 
came positive in a moment 

Beyond giving a switt, sharp glance at Miss 
O’Niall’s friend, as he was introduced to her, he 





| did not seem to notice Ellen, who for her part 


carefully avoided attracting any attention to herself 
that she could avoid. 

Mr. ON 
late in the evening; and, as Ellen petitioned to be 
left quietly resting on the couch by the window, 
Miss 0’ Niall and Mr. Stewart were left to almost 
uninterrupted enjoyment of each other’s society. 

As far as Ellen could judge, the enjoyment 


‘iall was detained on business until rather | 





tered darkly with secret excitement. 

‘* Especially as your name is Jamie,” added Mr. 
O’Niall, laughing boisterously. “Don't be so 
hard on him, Katsie, next time. He may have 
‘wife and bairnies three’ for all you can tell.” 

*‘ Indeed I have not,’’ said Mr. Stewart, shortly 
and sternly, “ nor any one in the wide world that 
cares W hether 1 live or die.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, my dear boy!’’ urged the 
merchant, kindly. ‘Cheer up! You're young 
enough to begin the world now, and be rich be- 
fore your hair is gray. Never mind the past— 
we've all got sorrows to remember, heaven help 
us!”’—and his honest pink face pualed a little, and 
he sighed deeply to remember the one bitter trou 
ble of his lite—the loss of his sweet girl-wife, 
Katsie’s mother. 

Poor little Katsie hovecl? was deeply affected 
by Mr. Stewart’s bitter words, and cast a look that 
meant volumes of romantic outpourings and con- 
jectures, and soft pity for her tather’s accountant, 
at Ellen, who, for her part, looked more pityingly, 
though distrustfully still, at the young, handsome 
man who, in the springtime of his vigor, could 
say such words and mean them too, most evidently 

““ Sing that other pretty song of yours, Katsie ; 
that nice, merry little thing,” her father sair 
hastily, “ with that Scotch air. I'm so fo 
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those pretty old ottish Nits, Miss Bruce ’’—and 
he sighed wan, "Katsie’ young mother was 
p etty Hi ighiand jassie Wl u he had met in Aber 
de n. 

‘Is it * Lizzie Lindsay,’ papat’’ Katie aske 
humming the air, and she begun 

Will ye ing to the elands wi’ me, I Ling V 

“* That is a charming song,”’ Ellen said, heartily, 
when the merry little ballad was finished. ‘1 
love the name otf Lizzie.”’ 

‘Do you?’ Mr. Stewart asked, suddenly ; and 


Ellen saw his brows contract with a spasmodic 
frown, and he sat down, leaning his head on his 
hand and keepit vy his head averted. He sp ke very 
little during the remainder of the evening, and 
left early. 

“T don’t think Mr. Stewart was well o1 
spirits this evening,’ 
Ellen. 


in good 
Katsie whispered timidly to 
“Why, I’ve made him sing half a dozen 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


evil spirits who 





her lite’s lonely penance too long; let come of it 
what might, she would take the happiness she had 
put away trom her—Anthony Latouche’s blood- 
} stained |and should be hers, to clasp and kiss and 
weep the accursed stain away, 
Her wild sophistries drove her on, reckless ; and 


songs—such funny songs. Lut to-night he told | 


me not to ask him—he had the ‘ blues,’ he said. 
So of course | did not. What do you think of 
him, Ellen f’’——in a lower, more eager, more timid 
whisper, 

‘He is very handsome, very attractive in man- 
ners and appearance, Katsie,”’ Ellen replied, gently. 
“T know no more of him than that. You do, 
of course, dear—or your father? He knows Mr. 
Stewart's history, I am sure.” 

“Oh, yes, | am sure he does! 
fond of him,” said Katsie, trustfully. 

“And what of papa’s daughter *’’ thought Ellen, 
rather 
ringing in her ears : 


‘¢They who have loved the fondest, the purest, 
Too often have wept o’er the dream they believed.” 


‘A wonderfully superior man for his position, 
Mr. Stewart appears to be,’ she said to Mr 
O’ Niall, as he accompanied her home. 

“ Yes, indeed. A fine fellow—a fine, 
some, gentlemanly fellow, Miss Bruce, isn’t he ?”’ 
the merchant said, heartily. *“ Poor bey 

** You knew him in Australia, Mr. O’Niall ’” 
she ventured, feeling uncomfortably, as if she 
were sowing seeds of distrust. 


hand- 


“Yos, indeed | did—met him in Brisbane, poor | 


lad,’ Mr. O’Niall replied. ‘‘ He was born to 
very different things than my office-desk and stool, 
Miss Bruce.” 

“Oh,’’ Ellen said, with a sigh of relief, “ you 
know his story, then, Mr. ©’Niall—that is’ all 
right, poor fellow! A very superior, gentlemanly 
man, as you say, Mr. O,Niall. You are so kind 
to come all this way home with me. It is not 
necessary, though,” 

She hurried out remarks and questions in order 
to make him forget her suspicious inquiry, and she 
was thanktul for the dusk that prevented his see- 
ing the blush of shame that dyed her face. “ And 
I to pry into the sorrows and secrets of other’s 
poll she thought angrily of herself—“a thing 

I should despise another tor !’’ 

She repeated Ler commendations of Mr. O' Niall’s 
handsome accountant over and over again, until 
she reached her_own door, when the good man, 
with rather rustic jocoseness, said : 

“Take care you don’t fall in love with Stewart's 
handsome face, Miss Bruce, as several ladies have 
done already, I understand. He really is a danger- 
ous, good-looking fellow, and has the stamp of 
good birth, us he has a right to have ’’—in a lower 
tone. 

“ Indeed,”’ said Ellen, coldly. ‘ Well, I am in 
no danger of falling in love with his handsome 
face, Mr. O'Niall, any more than he with my 
beautiful countenance.” 

The merchant laughed in jocose unbelief, as he 
bade her good-night; but Ellen went up-stairs to 
her own apartments, feeling her sensation of dis- 
trust and almost dislike ot Mr. Stewart revived 
in full force. 

The sight of a letter on the table drove all 
other thoughts out of her head, for it was one 
from Lizzie Stirling—a long and most affectionate, 
though upbraiding, letter. And when Ellen had 
read it through twice she sat down and wept as if 
her heart would break. 

Anthony's health had been very bad of late, 
Lizzie wrote. She did not know what ailed him ; 
but his spirits were so low, and his appetite had 
failed so, that the doctor said but for the strength 
which malt-liquor gave to him ~ fictitious strength 
though it was—he did not think he could live. 

For he drank a good deal now again ; he always 
seemed thirsty and feverish, but he was never in- 
toxicated, and was very kind and gentle with her. 

“But the empty house is so lonely, so desolate, 
sometimes,” wrote poor Lizzie, * and poor Anthony 
is so sadly changed that but fir my precious b aby 
1 think I should sink under it Oh, Ellen, why 
why did you leave us, when we were so happy and 
united together? I thought you and poor An- 
thony would be very happy at least, though my 
widowed life, of course, can never be but desvlate 
until lite or death gives Richard back tome. My 
baby wrings my heart when 1 look at him, Ellen, 
though he is all I have to live for; tor he is the 
very image of his handsome father, my lost hus- 
band. Dear Ellen, would you come back if baby 
and | came to you and brought you back ? You 
always loved my little son, Ellen; would you— 
could you resist if I brought my darling to 
see you, and it baby-boy coaxed you to come back 
for his sake, if not for poor, dear 
Dear Ellen, you were never hard-hearted ; 1 am 
sure baby will conquer if Anthony and I fail— and 
baby and I mean to try some day, 

* Your affectionate triend, 
* Lizzie STIRLING.”’ 

For another hour, until it was long past mid- 
night, Ellen sat there reading and 
Lizzie Stirling's letter, and thinking, thinking, 
whilst hot tears dropped through her clasped 
hands on to the paper, and Anthony Latouche’s 
name was blotted out by them — thinking, whilst 
memory's magic gave him back to her again fairer, 
better, nobler than he ever was or could be—fair 
and kind and bold and brave, as she idealized him 
—thinking until thought became a torture that 
goaded her patient ge into wild, fierce impa- 
tience with her cruel lot. Then her pathetic, 
unselfish love grew reckless, seltish, mad and 
passionate - then she rose, telling herself and the 


Papa is quite | 


| tion, she 


sadly, for the mourntul refrain would keep | 


then and there, by the light of her lamp, she wrote 


to Anthony Latouche ind told him that her love 
was his, as it had ever been—that her life should 
be his if he eared still to make it so. Better were 
death, if death must come, with him, than life—the 


best life that earth could give her—without him; 
aud she should deem her life well spent if it saved 
a pang of his. She wrote as she had never dared 
to write, to spe ik, searce ly to think of him, in the 
madness of wild despairing love, pleading without 
restraint. 

She signed it hurriedly, 
it; nay, in the 
in the wild | 


sealed it, and directed 
fierce contest between her feelings 
ittle which duty fought with inclina- 
herself took part against herself—she 
would put it beyond recall, beyond her own power 
to undo : and , staying but to fling a shawl over 


urged her on that she had borne | comes apparent, 


her head, she crept swiftly down-stairs, out into | 


the quiet, moonlit street, walked hurriedly to the 
further end where the post-ottice stood, and dropped 
the letter in. 

She did not dare to stay to think, now the deed 
was done, but sped as sw iftly back, pausing but to 
draw her gasping breath for a moment at the door. 
As she did so the church-clock struck the quarter 
after two, and the wringing echoes floated far and 
wide over the silent moonlit streets; some restless 
dog, awakened by the sound, burst into a volley of 
shrieking barks, ending with a long-drawn howl, 
re-echoed and repeated by other canine throats ; 
and Ellen fled from the sound, and buried her head 
in the pillows of her bed to shut out the noises — 
but in vain. So had the angry dogs shrieked and 


| howled that night. 


| ol blood-guiltiness ? 
| earth, the stones of the streets, rise up and accuse 


Sinner that she was, had she dared to make light 
And would the beasts of the 
her? 


Had she 


dared in her selfish, unholy, un- 


|} second the process was 
} and three mill 
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and the needle shows about one 


degree of deviation. In one hour the movement is 
so marked that the distance traversed by the earth 
may be es'imated from its data. The pendulum ts 
of such delicate construction that it will remain in 


motion for twelve hours 
or even stopped by blowing 


and yet may be retarded 
upon it. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Aniline Bronze.—A brilliant, anilir rol 

litable for paper, wood, glass or copper, can ve pr 
pared by dissolving 10 grammes of a e red at 
gramn methyl violet in 100 gramm 45 per t 
a ) t gr mes ) 1 l and i { 
whole to boil ra few minutes The « r cin be 
applied with a brush 

Preservation of Fruit.--In making preserves from 
acid fruits a large quantity of sugar is ordinarily con- 

imed A distinguished chemist purposes to destroy 
or remove the extra acidity by meaus of aqua-ammonia 
—a method which he declares is as useful for — 
intended to be kept as for compotes for immedi: ise 
The ammonia is said to improve the taste of conserves 
is Well as to permit the saving of sugar. 


Copper in Blood.—Cloez has detected copper in the 
blood of two male deer killed wild in the wood In the 
first case no special precautions were taken, but in the 
conducted with the greatest care, 
grams of copper oxide were obtained from 
530 grains of blood rhe origin of the metal is an in 
teresting one, since it could have come only from the 
vegetables eaten or the water drunk by the animal 


Entomological Commission.—The United States En- 
tomological Commission, having for its object the study 
of the habits, ravages, and best means of destroying the 
Western locust, is fairly at work Circulars asking for 
information and returns, and two numbers of 
g timely information to farmers and others regi 
i as known, and remedies against 
ravages, have been issucd rhe locust area west of the 
meridian of 94° has been divided into three departments, 


a bulletin 


givin 





ts habits, so far 





| each to be visited personally by a member of the com 


womanly passion to pass by so lightly the desola- | 


tion of Richard Stirling’s hapless young widow 
and his orphan babe, and to hope for happiness 
for herself in his murderer’s arms P 

“| will undo what I have done! I will undo 
what I have done!” she thought, frenziedly. “1 
will demand my letter back at the post-office, or, 
if all fails, send another by the same post. I will 
write it now. I will! I will!” 

She stood at the table and hastily scrawled a 
few lines, and wrote outside, “ Immediate !” 
* Read first !’’ 

She had implored him to leave the fatal second 
letter unread, and then had directed the envelope 
Didshe? Had she? “ What a long time 
I have been!” she thought, in bewildered contfu- 
sion, raising herself from the chair into which she 
had fallen, and steadying herself against the table. 
“Why, the sun has risen—it is morning! 


to —— 


Good 


heavens, what has happened to me? Have I been | 


asleep— or what ’’ : 


mission which consists of C. W. Riley, A. 8. Packard, Jr 
and Cyrus Thomas 

A Mammoth Induction Coil. —Professor Spottiswoode 
has described the new enormous in 
7 





juction coil made ior 
iim by Apps, which is capable of giving sparks forty 
two inches long It has two primary coils 


for long sparks, the wire being 660 yards long and 0.095 
inch diameter; the other 


one used 


for flat sparks, has 84 pounds 


of wire instead of 67 The secondary wire is 280 miles 
long and forms 341,850 turns In the two central 
sections the diameter of this wire is 0.095 inch, and in 


| the two outer ones 0.0115 and 0.0110 inch. Glass three 


It was nothing very strange which, after the | 


usual exertions and excitement of the evening and 


scarcely risen from a bed of sickness. She had 


| — at her task of writing the second letter, 
| and, sinking back into the arm-chair at hand, had 


| passed from the 





Anthony's F | 


swoon into a deep, death- like 
slumber, which had lasted until the May sunshine 
was stealing through the curtained windows. 

Sick, dizzy, cold and bewildered, she was feebly 
searching for some wine or cordial drink to restore 
lite to her palsied limbs, when the sudden recollec- 
tion of the letter she had posted in the night 


inches thick has been pierced with the 28-inch spark of 
this coil, using five cells of Grove. 

Copper in Newfoundland,—Rich copper mines are 
now worked at Bett’s Cove, Newfoundland Last 
year the proprietors shipped 20,000 tons of copper ore. 
During this year the yield will be 60,000 tons A 
thousand miners are now at work, and it is ascertained 
that there is ore enough for years to come, even sup 
posing operations were to go on upon the same scale 
The present ore-bed is sixty feet in thickmess, and of 
unknown extent. Judging from surface indications, 
other deposits are likely to be found from which ore 
can be obtained in paying quantities. Speculators have 
covered the whole conntry with mining usually 
taken out at hap-hazard. An American has covered | 
the modest share of fifty square miles with his licenses 





licenses, 





A Dictionary of Chemistry.—Chemistry has got to be 


} a science of so much importance to the physician, 
night, had overtaken the delicate, nervous woman | 


occurred to her with a shock that sent the chilled | 


blood rushing through her veins. 


She snatched out her watch, and then tottered | 


over to the clock on her sitting-room mantelpiece, 
seeking for denial of her worst tears there — dragged 
aside the curtains and saw the early sunshine filling 
the streets instead of the moonlight, as when she 
had last looked, and here and there the figures of 


technologist, farmer, trade man, mapufacturer and 
scholar, that a very large class of persons require more 
yr less knowledge of it for their purposes. On this 
account a handy dictionary has been felt to be very 
desirable This want has been supplied by Dr Otto 
Dammer, of Berlin, who has published an octavo of 
820 closely printed pages, in which can be found a 
description of every important chemical compound 
known to science or employed in the arts, The author 
mploys the modern notation and nomenclature, and, in 

* to avoid expense, bas not attempted to illustrate 
u.s book. Untortunately, the work at present is only 
to be had in the German language. 





Intensity of Life in America.—The extreme restless 
ness of Americans is accounted for by naturalists by the 
climatic peculiarities of the country, which affect the 
lower animals as well as the genus homo. The expend 
ture of nervous and vital energy, against which phy- 





| sicians vainly inveigh, which superannuates merchants, 


| lawyers, clergy 


early laborers going to their work. ‘Too true! | 
| The church-elock struck the half-hour after five as | 


she gazed and listened. She was too late; the 
morning mail had gone south half an hour before. 

That day before noon Ellen Bruce had lett 
Ardnamore, telling no one her destination, paying 
for her rooms a month's rent, and leaving some of 
her property to the care of her landlord, also a 
farewell letter for Doctor Rane, with his fee, and 
one for pretty little Katsie O’ Niall, with her love, 
and praying for her happiness. 

A second letter to Anthony Latouche went south 
by that evening’s mail, and when it reached his 
hand it merely told him, too, that Ellen Bruce had 
leit Ardnamore - left Ireland—for ever, and had 
gone to spend the rest of her lite, with the whole 
wide world between them —that she had gone to 


Australia. ws , 
( To be continued.) 








A New Instrument for Science. 


Cnerté is now in operation in the Laboratory of 
Central University, Richmond, Ky., an interesting 
apparatus that records in a beautiful manner the 
motion of the earth in‘its hourly progress through 
It is the invention of Professor T. W. Tobin. 
The principle upon which the instrument is formed 
is, that a delicately constructed pendulum will con- 
tinue to oscillate in the same direction as started, 
and preserving that plane, mark the movement of 
the earth beneath it. The principle was demon 


space. 


s:rated by Foucault, a French philosopher, in 1851; 
| was verilied in Boston at the Bunker Hi!l Menu 


re-reading 





ment, and lastly again at Yale College. The appa- 
ratus hitherto employed has been cumbersome, 
and the results obtained somewhat vague. ‘The 
experiments, nevertheless, bear historical interest, 

aud ure related ii modern text-books on physics. 
It has devolved on Ke: tucky to furn:h the scientil c 
world with a finished and mathematical demonstra- 
tion of this beautiful phenomenon, together with 
the apparatus for producing the result 80 ax to be 
proved in a schoolroom or laboratory. The in- 
strument is about six feet high, consisting of an 
iron tripod and delicate pendulum. There is an 
index attached to the upper portion of the pendau- 
lum, and when the pendulum is started this is per- 

ectly still. Im six minutes the earth’s motion be 


| ing, energetic, 
| content to plod industriously on, 





| 
Es 
j 


men and other professional men in the 
United States, is not induced by the simple passion for 
gain, place, power or knowledge, but by an uncontrol 
lable restlessness which marks the Americans as a hurry- 
enterprising people In Europe mev are 
unconscio 








us of the 
need of relaxation, while in America they bend with | 
nervous intensity to their work, and carry the same | 
excitement into the relaxation which such lile inevitably | 
demanis. | 

Steam Heat for Villages.—The most economical 
method of heating factories and large buildings has long 
since been conceded to be by the employment of steam 
Enterprising builders have suggested the application of 
the same heat to blocks of houses and even to small 
towns. We now lrear that a compauy is about to under- 
take the work of supplying heat to the houses, churches, 
factories, shops and offices of Lockport, N. Y. One set 
of workmen is sufficient for each stack of boilers whether 
a single building or u whole block is to be heated. How 
to carry the steam through pipes of non-conducting 
material and how to introduce it into the houses 
is a perfectly well understood problem. All of the 
principles involved in steam-heat have long since been 
known; the only thing wanting ts suflicient faith on the 
its adoption every where. 


part of capitalists to insure 


Envelope for Meat Sausage.—The Erbsen-wurst was 
produced ip such enormous quantities during the Franco 
German war that it was found to be absolutely impossible 
to procure a sufficient number of skins and bladders to 
contain the preparation. Oiled fabrics, parchment paper, 
as well as other water-proof materials, were essayed in 
vain, for an envelope was required which was clastic and 
unaffected by boiling water. A chemist solved the 
problem. He proposed the use of gelatine, mixed with 
bichromate of potash, or, in other words, the process 
employed by photographers nowadays in producing 
what are called carbon prints. It is well known that if 
a solution of gelatine and bichromate of potash is spread 
upon paper aud exposed to light, the gelatine becomes 
insoluble in a very short time, and will effectually resist 
the action of cold or hot water to dissolve it, this 
principle being, in faet, that upon which photographic 
prints are produced, the portions of a surface which re 
fuse to Wash away constituting a picture. This same | 
mixture was used for treating the sausages. The food 
was pressed into proper shapes and then dipped into the 
bichromated gelatine solution, after which it was ex- 
posed to daylight fora couple of hours, when the gela- 
tine formed a tough skin around it, capable of being 
boiled with impunity. The bichromated gelatine film | 
could be adapted as an envelope for the preservation of 
a great variety of other substances which would bear a | 
te wt iry immersion in the sensitized quid, and i 

t remarkable that it has not been more exten 


sively pontine i 


| guests a refreshing 
| Pedro the evening 
with him. It is compounded of crushed ice, orange 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


M. Grevy, the new leader of the French Re- 


publicans the best chess-player in Paris 


Governor Hunnarp, of Texas, is working to 





establish a colored university in that St 

CarpDINAL Mannino will visit Rome for the 
purpose o! receiving from the hands of the Pupe his 
cardinal’s hat 

Proressor Justin Winsor, Librarian of Har- 
vard I rsity, presided at e Coniere eof L irians 
in J l j 

Hox. Epwannps Pierrepont, United States 
Minister to Great Britain i 
to take effect l I D> ) 

Mitmorg, sculptor of the Boston Army and 
Navy Monument, is only thirty-two years o He 
is refined in appearance and reserved in manuet 

Rev. Dr. Moraan D., rector of 
Trinity Church, New York ll p h th ermon at 
the consecration of SY. Luke’s Cathedral at Portland, M 

Mr. Cuaries O’Conor, of New York, is 
Chairman of the American Society of the Red Cross, 
organized for the succor of sick and wounded Russian 
soldiers 


Tue Rev. Mr. Munson, the late Greenback 
candidate for Governor of Maine, has been obliged to 
resign his pulpit in Skowhegan, Me., on account of his 
political course 

Prince Wa.tpemar, of Denmark, youngest 
brother of the Princess of Wales, has passed a brilliant 
examination, and has been appointed a sub-lieutenant 
in the Danish navy 


Dr. Bensamin Watwortn, of Fredonia, New 
York, the last surviving brother of Chancellor Walworth, 
is the oldest physician in New York He is ninety-five 
and still doing active professional work 


Proressor Scunerper, the leader of the 
famous Marine Band in Washington, bas decided to 
resign and go to London, on account of the heavy re 
duction in the number and pay of the band, 


LivERPOOL chose as mayor the owner of sixty 
gin-palaces on condition that he would do something 
handsome for the city It is an art-gallery, and he was 
re elected to have the pleasure of opening it 


Wikre Cottrys is suffering from gout in the 
eyes, and in his large, dingy old house in London will 
allow no gas to be burned, asing only candles and 
shaded lamps for such dim light as is necessary after 
bightfall 

THe monument to the memory of Josie Lang- 
maid, who was murdered by La Page at Pembroke, N. H., 
two years ago, has been put up at the scene of the 
murder. There is an inscription upon it describing the 
manner of her death 


Miss Fiexp, a very accomplished lady of Phila- 

sIphia, died at Bethlehem, N ® on Saturday, after an 
il ness of several weeks. Her approaching marriage to 
his Excellency Governor Rice was but recently the 
cause of congratulation 


Jupce Kerrey is the senior Republican and 
Mr. Randall the senior Democrat in the present House 
of Representatives The former began his continuous 
service in the Thirty-seventh Congress, and the latter 
in the Thirty-eighth Congress. 


Tue wholesale boot and shoe trade of Boston 
have started a subscription to purchase a portrait of the 
late Vice-President Wilson, by Mrs. C. A. Fessett of 
Washington. It will, if purchased, be presented to the 
new Boot and Shoe Exchange, on Summer Street. 


Tue third wife of the Khédive of Egypt has 
taken in hand the education of Egyptian girls. “ Several 
flourishing schools have been started by her, and it 
seems likely that the time-honored Oriental prejudice 
against the education of women will at length be over- 
come. 

Tux senior Bayard, of Delaware, seventy-eight 
years of age, is in declining health. His father sat in 
Congress before him, and his son (Thomas F.) succeeded 
him. This is the most remarkable instauce of family 


| succession in official life in the history of our Govern- 


ment. 

LievTenant Wyatt Rawson, R. N., who dis- 
tinguished himself in the sledging parties of the recent 
Nares Arctic expedition, has had his leg amputated. He 
was wounded in the Ashantee war, and hurried from the 
equator to the pole without waiting for his wound to 
heal. 

Tue present foundation of the Douglas monu- 
ment in Chicago is not strong enough to support the 
column, and it has been decided to tear it down and re- 
build a solid foundation Of granite. The remains of 


| Senator Douglas will have to be removed while this is 


being done. 

Victor Hvuao, at his soirées, sets before his 
drink which he invented for Dom 
his Majesty dropped in to dine 


syrup and rum, and is not stronger than many ef the 
beverages served to ladies at ballroom buffets. 


‘Tue medal for the diploma for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 will be designed by M. Paul Saudry, the 
panter who executed the frescoes at the Grand Opera 
House. It will be engraved by the well-known M. 
Henriquel Dupont. It will be remembered that it was 
Ingres who designed the diploma for the Paris Exhibi- 


| tion of 1851. 


Miss Minnie E. Hopces, a lady who has just 
resigned the position of cashier and money-order clerk 
in the Des Moines (Iowa) Post Office, handled and paid 
out during six years $4,000,000, and never made a mis- 
take of acent. At times she had charge of the whole 
office, with twenty-five or thirty clerks under her direc- 
tions, and there never was the slightest trouble. 


Queen Vicroria grows more and more exclu- 
sive. This year she visited a fashionable resort named 
Lochmaree, but previous to going there made it an 
express stipulation that the neighboring hotels should 
be empty during her stay. The hotel keepers, contident 


| that their harvest would come with the crowds who are 


always eager to follow in the path of royalty, agreed to 
the condition, and her Majesty had the place to herself. 


Dom Pepno has just ordered a state coach in 
London. It is light aud roomy, and the entire body ig 
painted white, relieved with broad bands of gold and flae 
lines of crimson. On the dvors and panels are paiated 


| the imperial arms in their proper heraldic colora The 
|} hammer cloth is of crimson Genoa velvet with gold 


tassels and cords. For the lining crimson corded silk 
has been used, but the glare is very much toned down 
by the free use of Valenciennes lages. 


A youncG lady of Warner, New Hampshire, 
wrote to the postmaster of Pypestome, Minnesota, for 
some geological specimens from that vieinity. The letter 
was handed to a young real estate agem interested in 
the same subject, and, the correspondenee lias “+ re- 
sulted in a wedding. The Dridegrne~ psenterd je 
parson with a deed of a let in ipestone . PR an Indiar 
pipe and hatchet made of the cou ene found there 
Pac parson responded ay POP rety, advising the - 
always lo keep a similar p ” og peace 1b the jam: 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE CIGAR-MAKERS’ STRIKE.—INTERIOR OF A CIGAR FACTORY BEFORE THE STRIKE. 


A BALLOON JOU RNEY TO THE NORTH sary observations the same means would return | The objects are to promote harmony and uniformity, 
POLE. them to the parallel of latitude on which the ships | and unity of action among the workmen. The 

were left, after which the journey to the latter | organization shall fix upon rates of wages, which 

(pamenom CHEYNE, of the British Navy, in | would be completed with the dogs and sledges | shall be uniform in all shopsand te nements through- 
) a recent lecture on Arctic exploration, recom- | forming part of the cargo. out the city. If the workers of any shop shall 
mended that the obstacles in the way of reaching 
the North Pole might be overcome if the journey 
were made in balloons. Tbe manner in which he i oe, a 
suggested that these aerial vessels might be com- THE CIGAR-MAKERS’ STRIKE IN whose duties shall be to examine the complaints of 
bined is shown in our picture. The three balloons NEW YORK CITY strikers, and to persuade them to join the organiza- 
would, it is estimated, carry six men, besides three i tion, to collect money for the expenses of the 


strike they shall not return to work without the 
assent of the central organization. There are to be 
an Executive Committee and a Relief Committee, 


tons weight of gear, boat-cars, stores, provisions, N Monday, October 15th, by a preconcerted | organization and for the reliet of the strikers. 
tents, sledges, dogs, compressed gas and ballast. action, 5,000 cigar-makers in New York City Several women acted as delegates. Mary Heisler, 
Che triangular framework connecting them would | struck for higher wages, and abandoned work. a young Bohemian woman, seemed to wield a great 


be fitted with foot-ropes, so that the occupants A meeting of delegates from the various shops on influence over the members. Her command of 
might pass from one to another. Trail ropes | strike was held in the afternoon at No, 28 Avenue | language and force of character made her a great 
would prevent their ascent above about 500 feet, | A, and formed a permanent Central Organization, favorite, and when the permanent officers were 
and telegraphic communication would be kept | and adopted a constitution. A. Strasser was elected | chosen she was elected vice- president by an over- 
up with the ships by means of a wire uncoiled | temporary chairman, and I. Praschek temporary | whelming majority. 
irom the large wheel seen in the engraving, which | vice-president. The Executive Committee meet daily at No. 28 
wire, being marked at every five miles, would also The draft of a constitution and plan of action] Avenue A, from nine to four o’clock, and the 
erve to keep a record of the distance traversed. | was then read. The following are the main points : | Central Organization will also hold d: ily meetings 
By availing themselves of known wind-currents it | The organization of the delegates is to constitute | at two o’clock in the afternoon as long as the strike 
i3 claimed that the balloons could be taken to within ! the central organization of the cigar-makers’ unions, ! shall continue. 
The principal proprietors of the larger 
cigar manufactories held a private meet- 
ing in the afternoon, in Lafayette Place. 
They were unwilling to state what action 
was taken, but said they thought the strike 
would soon be over. 

On the following day delegates from 
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manded varies from fifty cents to two 
dollars and fifty cents a thousand, and the 





NEW YOR. CITY,—THE CIGAR-MAKEBS’ STRIKE—TENEMENT-HOUSE CIGAR- MAKING, 
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twenty miles of the Pole. After taking the neces- , and is to continue after the strikes have ended. ; 
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common Compromise proposed by the employers 
is on the basis of one-half the demand. 

By Tuesday night it was estimated that the 
number of strikers had doubled. ‘Ihe employers 
still hold out, prophesying that the nen could 
not keep up the strike longer than ten days. 
No outbreak occurred between the interested 
parties until Wednesday, when a free fight took 
place between a squad of new men and some of 
the union men’s pickets, at 269 Bowery. At 
another place a party of fresh men, while endea- 
voring to go into a factory to work, were set 
upon by former employé¢s, and induced to abandon 
the attempt. By evening the movement had be- 
come almost general. 

The manufacture of cigars in tenement-houses 
is carried on to a greater extent than is supposed, 
and efforts have frequently been made to have the 
— prohibited on the score of sanitary reform. 
zarge manufacturers, during busy times, hire en- 
tire tenements and fill them with cigar-makers of 
both sexes and every age and rationality, and de- 
duct a percentage from their earnings for rent. 
Besides persons so employed, several hundred 
men, women and children carry on the business in 
their own tenement apartments. The largest of 
the tenements hired by the manufacturers them- 
selves are in Sheriff, Houston, Allen, Eldridge and 
Twenty-eighth Streets, and Second and Sixth Ave- 
nues. Toa person stepping into an apartment so 
used from the fresh air, the odor is absoluiely suf- 
focating ; but it is very probable that if the Board of 





ENGLAND.—COMMODORKE CHEYNE’S PROPOSED SYSTEM OF BALLOON TRAVEL TO THE 
NORTH POLE. 


Health should secure the passage of « law to abol- 
ish this work in habitable buildings, the men and 
women, and little children, too, who now work 
from! morning until late in’ the evening, may con- 
tinue to doso after determining upon precautionary 


measures. The fact that in good times an expe * 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—THE NEW KEELEY MOTOR—A PRIVATE TEST OF THE MECHANICAL WONDER IN PHILADELPHIA, 


rienced person could earn from ten to twenty-five 
dollars per week would lead to strong opposition 
to any measure looking to the prohibition of this 
kind of industry at home. 

One leaf ot tobacco represents the combination 
of nine different chemical substances, the most 
dangerous of which is the oil of nicotine. A scientific 
authority, Lauderer, asserts that the fresh leaf does 
not contain this poison, but that it is generated 
during the process of preparation; another, Zeise, 
that the poison is in the growing plant, but is elimi- 
nated by the act of combustion, and later experi- 
mentalists claim to have proven both opinions 
erroneous. 

The temperate and tropical zones produce the 
lant in very different varieties; in the former the 
eaf attains the largest growth, and in the latter it 
has the finest flavor. There are nearly fifty varieties 
of tobacco cultivated, some of which are of fine 
color, texture and flavor, while others are coarse, 
dark, and strong. There are many kinds cultivated 
in this country, including the following : Connecti- 
cut seed-leaf, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin seed-leaf, Virginia, Marvland, North 
Carolina, Perique, Louisiana, Florida.and Missouri 
tobacco. Some of these are very similar in kind. 
Virginia is a fine smoking-tobacco, adapted for the 
pipe; Connecticut is justly celebrated as the finest 
cigar wrapping-leaf known to commerce, while 

Ohio raises both cigar and cutting-leaf. 

In the New England States there are quite a 
number of species of the seed-leaf cultivated, andin 
Ohio there are five. While the tobacco - plant 
readily adapts itself to soil and climate, it otten 
loses those essential qualities which render it 
valuable and a source of profit to the cultivator of 
the weed. Some kinds of tobacco may be grown 
in almost any climate, and still retain, ina measure, 
its essential qualities, sue* ©s texture, color, size, 
and weight. Others, howe, r, change altogether 
on being introduced to new sections of country. 

Twenty-five pounds of leaf-tobacco will yield 
1,000 cigars. The tobacco is put up in bundles, 
and received in that form in the factories. After 
being separated, the leaves are dipped in water to 
render them sufficiently pliable for manipulation, 
and then taken into another department where they 
are stripped of the vein or stem in the centre, 
which leaves them in two parts known as the right 
and left wrapper. The stripping isdone by laying 
the leaf ona board, and then removing the stem 
with a sharp kmfe. When the half-leaves are 
“booked” or spread out smoothly on the knee 
they are ready for the maker. 

In fashioning tobacco into cigars by hand a quan 
tity ot “ filling,’’ which is either a separate brand of 
the leaf or an inferior quality of the leaf in hand, is 
taken from a table, pressed with the hands into a 
roll, placed on one of the wrappers and with a push 
is rolled tightly up. Wrappers receive manual 
treatment according as they are right-hand or left- 
hand pieces. The quantity of filling is neither 
weighed nor measured, an apprenticeship of three 
years giving the maker an accurate idea of the pro- 
portion required. The blunt end is cut off sharply 
and the tapering one pasted down. 

When the cigars are made by cases they go 
through the same operations as the hand-made, 
excepting that they are rolled more loosely. They 
are then placed in a groove in a board, and when 
the grooves are all filled a board with a corre- 
sponding mold cut out is placed upon the first, 
and the two piled up in a hand-press. When this has 
its capacity of molds completed a wrench is turned 
and the great pressure gives shape and solidity to 
the cigar, 





The color-sorter is an employé confined exclu- 
sively to the separation of the cigars into the 
brands by which they are known to dealers and 
consumers. The first selection is by length, the 
second by color. In length the Regalia Britannica 
comes first; then the other brands, in the following 
order: Medi Regalia, Londres, Londrinos (very 
small) Concha, Conchita, Infante. The colors are 
Claro, light ; Colorado, red; Colorado Blaco, light 
red; Maduro, brown; Colorado Maduro, light 
brown; Oscuro, very dark. 

Cigars are now made by machine also, and three 
girls with one machine will turn out 2,000 cigars 
per day, two operatives bunching the materials, 
the other putting the wrappers on. 
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_THE NEW KEELEY MOTOR, 


OHN W. KEELEY, inventor of the machine 
e known as the Keeley Motor, which attracted 
considerable attention about two years ago, has 
just completed an improved machine, and is about 
submitting it to a thorough scientific test. It is 
placed on an iron bed-plate, two cylinders, or 
upright tubes, on each end, 8 feet high, the right- 
hand one 12 inches in diameter, that on the left 9 
inches in diameter, each three inches bore on the 
inside. Wrought-iron rings are shrupk on these 
tubes to strengthen them. At different distances, 
graduated to a gauge to show pressure on the top 
and bottom, are compressing valves. In the centre 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DJ4Z, THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 





between these cylinders, at the top, is a sphere of 
fourteen gallons capacity, with three tubes con- 
necting it with a middle one, smaller, which rests 
on a chamber, tea-cup shaped, and in turn rests on 
an octagonal box, which is fixed to the bed-plate, 
known as the expulsion-box of the machine. On 
each side of the central portion is a shell fourteen 
inches in diameter, seven inches inside, resting on a 
base through which is a three-quarter inch tube. One 
tube connects the shell with the expulsion-box, and 
all are bolted strongly together. On a tine with the 
side shells rests what is called the expulsion-lever, 
and, singular as it may sound to those who have 
never seen the operation, this lever opens com- 
munication with all the parts of the machine, 
producing vibrating action and the vapor, that 
impalpable thing about which there has been so 
much speculation. Connected by small copper 
tubes, not over three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter, are two very large spheres of stecl—one, 
termed the ‘‘ register of force,” with a capacity of 
1244 gallons and 9 inches thick; the other, 60 
gallons and 6 inches thick —the two becoming 
reservoirs oi the power. 

The operation of the machine is very simple. A 
rubber hose, five-eighths of an inch, is attached to 
the hydrant, and water—about two or three gal- 
lons—is passed into the machine. The gauges, 
with graduated scales, indicate the height of the 
water column, the result varying, as it does, so 
far as power is concerned. Air is forced into the 
upright column on the left, with a pump, the pres- 
sure applied being usually about five pounds, 
sometimes as much as ten pounds. By applica 
tion of more air, or by ‘‘ bleeding ” of the gauges. 
the pressure is regulated at will, and the machine 
is what is technically called ‘‘set.” The powe 
is made from hydrant water and ordinary air, no 
chemicals about it, and it will drive an engine 
and transmit power, The vapor passes from the 
machine into a steel shell, and into a condensing 
apparatus, whence it goes to a small tube and 
thence to the engine. Ina private test the valves 
were all opened to show the machine was clear, 
air introduced, and the lever was lifted, the first 
move showing 1,750 pounds pressure on the gaug¢ 
to the square inch, and though the chamber for 
condensing was open the current did not blow 
out a match held over it. With 644 pounds air 
pressure, the gauge indicated 5,200 pounds to the 
inch and then 6,700 on the third trial. On the 
fourth it lifted a large lever (weighted) registering 
5,000 pounds dead weight. The vapor was turned 
into an expulsion chamber and the cap flew off 
with a report like a rifle, frightening half those 
present, and lastly a five-horse-power engine with 
3,-inch stroke and twenty-four-inch fly-wheel, was 
driven at 680 revolutions to the minute. The 
skeptical engineers were convinced that the power 
was there, and that it could be applied. 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, 
CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENT OF MEXICO, 


JORFIRIO DIAZ was born in Oaxaca, Septem- 
: ber 15th, 1832, where he was classically edu- 
cated. Consequently he is now just turned his 
forty-fifth year. In 1854 he took a direct part 
in the revolution in favor of reform. In 1856, 
as captain of a battalion of national guards, 
he was severely wounded in Ixcapa. A_ few 
months later he took, by assault, one of the 
trenches in Oaxaca. In 1858 he was appointed 
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political and military commander of the Depart- | about the | irk for five or six miles, He returned 

ment of Tehuantepec, where, surrounded by ene- | at seven,and by eight would be in be 1, He always 
| : 

mies, he, with a very insignificant force, fought | lay in bed without pillow, bolster, or nightcap. 


valiantly and pacified the territory under his com- 
mand. As a reward for his services he was pro- 


moted to be commander of a battalion, and later 
to the rank of lieutenant- nel. In 1859, with his 
command, he surprised and re uted the forces of 
José Maria Cobos, capturing a large amount of 
ammunition, ete. And in the same year he again 
triumphed over Cobos, and was promoted for his 
services to a full coloneley. 

On the 23d of June, ls61, he became Deputy in 


the National Congress. at the cay tal of the na- 
tion, when Leonardo Marquez attempted to take 
posses-ion of the city. Vorfirio Diaz put himself 
at the head of a company from Oaxaca, and intro- 
duced disorder into the ranks of Marquez, driving 
him from the capital. Some days after, under 
General Gonzales Ortega, he gave Marquez another 
battle, which won him the rank of brigadier-cen- 
eral, Later, under General Tapia, he continued 
the war against the reactionists, in which he distin- 
guished himself, especially in the hills of Pachuca. 

When the French broke the compact of La 
Soledad, General Diaz was the first to appear and 
retard their advance and cover the rear of the 
retiring forces ot Zaragoza. On the 5th of May, 


1862, he won the greater glory by his military | 
abil ty with and in pursuit of the French. Again, | 


in the siege of Puebla, where he fought valiantly, 
for which he was made division-general. Subse- 
quently, after organizing and discipliving his troops, 
he endeavored to hold the city of Oaxaca with a 
small army against several thousand French troops, 
well provided with siege guns, but finally sur- 
rendered, without conditions, and was taken pri- 
soner to Puebla, from which place he made his 
escape. He afterwards campaigned in the States 
of Guerrero and Oaxaca, and on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1866, fought and won the famous battle of 
Carbonera, where he took five hundred Austrian 
prisoners, with their artillery and seven hundred 


rifles. In 1867, with the advantages already gained, | 


he marched without loss of time to the assault of 


Puebla, captured and occupied the city, leaving it | 


immediately thereatter to give battle to Marquez 


(who was coming to its relief), whom he routed. | 


He then marched for, and laying siege to, the cap- 
ital of Mexico, was again victorious, thus con- 
tributing greatly to the re-establishment of the 
Mexican Republic. 

In the revolutions which he led in 1872 and 1876 
his great desire was the establishment of the 
principles of no re-election to the Presidency, and 


apparently he has finally achieved his purpose. | 


One of his biographers has said of him that, with 
his honcr, his valor, his activity and never-failing 
energy, which had never cegenerated into cruelty, 
his ideas of morality and order, and his well-proven 
patriotism, he is, among his contemporaries, the 
man most eminent in the Mexican Republic. He 
was elected Constitutional President of the Repub- 
lic on the 5th of May of the present year. 

To-day his most distinguished generals in the 
Mexican army are: General Juan N. Mendez; 
General Manuel Gonzalez: General Luis Miery 
Teran; General Geronimo Trevino, the latter of 
whom is now in command on the frontier bordering 
on Texas. Members of the Cabinet: Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Ignacio L. Vallarta; Minister of 
Justice, Protasio Tagle; Minister of War, Pedro 
Ogazon; Minister of Finances, Matias Romero; 
Minister of Improvements, Vicefhte Riva Palacio; 
Minister of Home Department, Trinidad Garcia. 
Foreign Ministers: Minister to the United States, 
General José M. Mata; Minister to Spain, General 
Ramon Corona; Minister to Italy, Jesus Castafieda ; 
Minister to Guatemala, Juan J. de la Garza. 


Old and Curious Patents. 


Tux first patent issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment was to Samuel Hopkins, on July 31st, 1790, 
for making pot or pearl ashes. Patents were issued 
on modes of making candles, flour and meal, later 
in the same year; and in 179! Francis Bartley was 
granted letters for ‘*‘ punches for types.”” Also in 
that year patents were issued for driving piles, for 
bridges, machines, for threshing grain, for improve- 
ments in distilling, propelling boats by cattle, and 
improvements in steam-engines. In 1792 was pat- 
ented a canvas conductor to be used when houses 
are on fire, which may have been tle original of 
the late patent firé-escape. An improved mode of 
turning a spit was patented in 1793; also a stove 
of cast iror. A machine for cutting nails was pa- 
tented by Josiah G. Peerson on March 23d,1794. A 
new mode of catching fish was patented in 1795, since 
which time innumerable laws have been enacted 
to compel people to catch them by the old process. 
Removing pains by metallic points was patented in 
1796, and the first improvement in pianofortes is 
recorded in the same year; also stays for removing 
distortions in the spine. A soap-stone stove was 
patented in 1797. LBilious pills were first patented 
in 1796, effeminate ropery for spinning rope yarn 
in 1799, and a washing and wringing machine, the 
Cavabar, in 1800. Ebenezer Whiting received a 
patent for a cotton gin on January 22d, 1801. An 
improvement for manufacturing paper from corn- 
husks was patented December 30th, 1803, and an 
apple parer in 1804. A patent for finding salt- 
water and metals was granted in 1803. In 1804a 
patent was is-ued for an improvement in the bed- 
stead, so constructed that it may be taken down 
and removed by one person in case of fire or on 
other occasions with much ea-e and expedition. 
In 1804 ti.e Government felt the value of an im- 
provement in gallows, or suspenders for breeches, 
pantaloons, or trowsers. 


An English Cavalier. 

Tus table was served with three courses, each of 
twenty dishes, and these were brought up by twenty 
men, who stamped up the great stair like thunder 
at every course. My lord had four servants belind 
his own ehair. He was very curious in his wine, 
but first of all drank at one draught a whole quart 
either of malt drink or wine-and-water as a remedy 
for stone and gravel. At all the inns he lodged at 
in traveling they kept a quart glass, called ““My 
Lord Aston’s glass.’ Sir Edward Southcote saw 
one at the Altar Stone at Banbury not many years 
ago. The servants all dined together in the hall, 
and what was left was thrown together into a tub, 
which two men took on their shoulders to the court- 
gate, where every day forty or fifty poor people 
were served with it. When my lord did not go 
hawking in the afternoon, he always played at 
ombre with his two sons for an hour; and at four 
o’clock returned to a covered seat in his vineyard. 
There he sat alone, and none durst approach him. 
At five o’clock his chariot, with a pair of his six 
gray Flanders mares—the chariot was made so nar- 
row that none could sit by him—took him ‘‘ a trole”’ 


Winter and Summer he rose at four, and entet 
books until it was time to go 


tained himself with 

a-hunting or iwking at wild ducks. He wonld 
never allow anv but hunted venison at his table 
Every day but Sunday one b was killed at the 
least, but most commonly a brace. He never made 


t 


or returned any visit, the court and address of that 
county being made to him. Thus my lord lived, 


nntil his son prev 1 on him to return to Tixal, 
1 li} 


Tiis was a great cross to his ladv, who liked this 
way of living. And being now so far removed from 
her dear daughter Southcote,she grew melancholy 
and lost her wits, keeping almost perpetual silence, 


and refusing nourishment. 


Over-Work and Over-Worry. 
Ir 1s not over-work, to use the word in its con 

ventional sense, that kills, but the conditions under 
which the work is done—the over-worry which 
| sometimes accompanies it, the feverish efforts which 
} men who work hard, but are not over-workers 
| that is, who do not work more hard than their 
natural capacities qualify them to do—make to 
combine the pursuit of pleasure with industry, 
society with the study or ‘‘the shop.” It seems a 
truism which sounds like a platitude to say that the 
human machinery, as all other machinery which is 
| to produce motion, must be fed, the fuel in this case 
being physical nutriment and rest. In other words, 
it the energies are not to be prematurely exhausted, 
the demand on them must be accompanied by 
| the concession of a healthy diet and a proper 
} amount of sleep. The suitability of the former and | 

the sufficiency of the latter are not difficult to 
ascertain. In each case nature is the judge; and 
if her promptings are disregarded, dysnepsia, 
insomnia, and all the other maladies of life will 
follow; not because they are, from the first, inevit- 
able, but because they have been wantonly pro 
voked. If brainwork is only done under pressure 
| of stimulants, the brain suddenly gives way. If the 
lyrical precept of Captain Morris is followed, and 
| days are lengthened by annexing to them part of 
| the legitimate territory of night, the vireu has no 
| right to complain if the sequel is disastrous. And, 
of course, the mind reacts upon the body: just as 
mental exereise is, if properly conducted, a physi- 
cal gain, so that state of anxious, hopeless worry 
the worry which springs from the haunting con- 
sciousness of the skeleton in the cupboard, financial | 
or otherwise—surely saps, and finally destroys, the 
physical system. There may be over-work, there 
assuredly is over-worry, and both in the long | 
run end in death. But in a general way it is a 
demonstrable fact that the deaths which are 
attributed to over-work are to be explained on 
other grounds too painful or too prosaic to mention. | 
It may be excusable to gild with a specious phrase } 
the origin of a commonplace mortality ; but there 
is no reason why honest industry should be dis- 
credited by a cant term, and a danger-signal hung 
out where, with proper steering, no danger is, but 
rather health and happiness are. 











The Scilly Isles. 


Ir would be difficult elsewhere to discover, in an 
area of the same size, so many sources of inter- | 
est. In the very names of the places the philolo- 
gist will find a study; the fern-collector would | 
look in vain in other regions for such a growth of 
Asplenum marinium as the fissures of the rocks of | 
Scilly produce; the antiquary may puzzle himself | 
with Druidical remains, and may decide whether | 
the so-called Rock Basins bear testimony to Dru- 
idical sacrifices or to tlhe disintegrating action of 
weather on granite in a state of decomposition. 
While boating in these lovely waters it is well to 
vary the pastime by catching some fish, for, whatever 
love may do, money will not buy you fish in Scilly. 
It is provoking to see a wretched sloop in the har- 
bor carrying away all the crabs and lobsters which 
have been caught since her last visit, and have | 
been kept for her arrival. This is the one drop 
of bitterness in the cup of happiness which Scilly 
presents to its visitors. There are fresh-water 
ponds on’ Tresco and St. Mary’s, with abundance 
of fish to be had for the labor of taking arod ; and, 
the close season over, a gun will find plenty of 
birds to destroy ; while the tide pools will yield to 
those who are bent on more peaceful pursuits a 
variety of zoophytes which will gladden a col- 
lector’s heart. From the high lands, at more than 
one spot, it is possible on a clear night to see five 
lighthouses—namely, the ‘‘ Bishop,”’ with its bright 
fixed light, the first to welcome the ship that comes 
across the Atlantic; the ‘‘ Agnes Light,’ with its 
flash once every minnte; the beautiful ‘* Wolf 
Light,’’ alternately flashing red and white; the 
two white lights of the light-ship moored at the 
Seven Stones ; and the “ Longships Light ”’ at the 
Land’s End. All the elements of a perfect holiday 
scene are to be found at Scilly, and many who 
have to flee from the inclement Winters would do 
better in the pure, soft air of these islands, with 
English comforts and roomy quarters, than in stuffy 
Southern towns with limited sanitary arrangements, 
The five inhabited islands have each their church, 
and there are three resident clergymen. But it is 
right to mention that physical necessities are less 
eared for than spiritual; the islanders did very 
well without medical aid, save such as was unpro- 
fessional, until a few years ago when a Cornish 
gentleman met with an accident while shooting, 
and the steamer was sent in all haste to Penzance 
to fetch a surgeon, the sufferer remaining in agony 
for some ten hours. A medical man now lives on 
St. Mary’s, and visifs his patients on the other 
islands by boat—a feat, however, that often cannot 
be accomplished for successive days or even weeks. 


FRANK LESLIE’S “LADY’S JOURNAL” 
CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS FOR 1877-’78. 


Ovr semi-annual catalogue includes our complete 
stock of Fall and Winter Styles, among which will 
be found the latest and most fashionable European 
and American designs for Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, Basques, Polonaises, Jackets, 
Wraps, etc. This complete catalogue consists of 
a handsome cloth-bound book of one hundred illus 
trated pagés printed on delicate tinted paper, and 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 
paper-bound copy, 50 cents. A good selection, form- 
ing a Pamphlet Catalogue, will be sent on receipt of | 
address and a three-cent stamp. An elegantly- | 
colored Plate of Fashions, showing the actual 
shades and materials to be worn in carriage, street 
and house-costumes, will be sent, securely incased, 
post-free, for 75 cts; tinted or uncolored Plate, 








50 cents. Allorders for patterns or any of above- 
mentioned articles should be addressed, FRANK 
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a hundred wait. 


A MAN out in western Iowa has just been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for ninety-nine years, qnasen 
He thinks it is the longest sentence on record since 
Mr. Evarts lost his breath. 


VASSAR COLLEGE is to have a thousand dollar ele- 
vator The girls have almost worn the banisters 
out sliding down, so the faculty think it will be | 
cheaper to provide an elevator. | ’ 
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CULPRIT arrested for trying to rob a hackman. |~ 
Jwige to Complainant—** Proceed to make your 
charge.”’ Prisoner—** Your honor, these hackmen ] Far superior to 
always over-charge. Don’t believe a word he says.’’ | aq ™ tal; prints on 
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AT a social gathering at Meriden, a young man 
proposed a formation of a Shakespeare Club; but | 
his ardor was somewhat dampened by the dis- | 
covery that there was only one person in the room 
who had ever heard of Shakespeare, and that was | 
a young woman who thought it was something like } 
parlor croquet. : 

| 
| 
| 
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Drawings full and never Postponed. 
Prize Reichmarks 
1c ipital Prize 500,000 
D PPIRG. cosas 800,000 
D PPR inc ca.ces ccveveceusssceqeceesecs 200,000 
1 i'r .150,000 
DW PPIBE. 6c sevccccccces cesececessssedes 100,000 
Ray See . 50.000 
5 Prizes 30.000 each 150.000 
20 Prizes 13,000 Gach ....ccrccecvcceces 300,000 
50 Prizes 5,000 each....... cece. wee 200,000 
»,919 Prizes amvunting to. errr 
36,000 Prizes 11,858,800 
Each Reichmark is worth 23 cents American gold 
Full particulars sent free Prizes cashed, ia Send 
your orders early, but a limited number of Tickets sent 
to the United States Address all orders to 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


FJ. Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the Interné ade, al 
Jury for American - made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An ubrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand, 
Factory and Warervom, 117 Fulton Street. 





(6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 
Branch Stores and New York, 
71 Nassau Street, j 


Send for Illustrated Price List, 
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ASTHMA D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA AND 
CATARRH REMEDY. 


Having struggled twenty years between 
life and death with ASTHMA, I experi- 








and inhaling the medicine. I fortunately 
discovered a sure cure for ASTHMA, and 
CATARRH. Warranted to relieve any 
case of Asthma instantly, so the patient 
lie down to sleep. By mail, $1.00 
. D. LANGELL, Office 73 Astor House, 
Sold by ali Druggists. 


per Lo 
New York, or Apple Creek, Ohio, 


The outlay of 
$2.50 
may secure a life 
long competency, 
y | full particulars sent 
free, address, 


J. Cummerford & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


TRUTH IS MIGHTY! 





| eee OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR POTTERY 


First Series of 20 
‘esigns now ready. Published by S. W. TILTON & CO 
333 Washington St., Boston, who will send them by mail 
to any address on receipt of price, $1. 


PRINTING |; Siena 
PRESSES. ! Uand-iInkers, 43 to #20. 


L Large Illustrated Catalogue for @ Self-Inkers, #6 to ®350, 
wo stamps. J. COOK & C @., Mir's, West Meriden, C t. 


and other styles of Decorat ions 








Repp or Damask Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B; HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 


; PAGE E BOOK OF WONDERS for a . 3-cent stamp. 
Address, B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal St., New York. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 

case, 13c, Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 
] ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10 

cts., postpaid. GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 
3 MIXED CARDS, with name, 19 ¢ am. 

3-cent stamp. J. MINKI ED & . eS 


60 | Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles). with pame, 130, 25 
Flirtation Cards, 10c Dime Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


Sz amples | or 
a a 





EXTRA MIXED C ARDs (Latest Sty. ) 150 Agent ats 
Wanted, M. F. TAG GART, Castile, New York. 








25 Fancy Cards, 15 tints, with name, 10c. ; 50 for 15c., 
Plain or Gold. W. E. Hu Lt & Co., Hudson, N, Y. 
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Agents Wanted. 
$10 to $85 5, nz onze mate ty ser sa, 


Cards 125 ample worth $5, sent post- | 
a . So I] ated Cat gue free. 
J H BI FORD'S SUNS BOSTON istabli 


hed 183Q 
BIG PAY «2. our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 
rerms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O 

$350 ° A MONTH Agen wanted 36 best 
1 the world Or sample 


es JAY BRONSON, Detroit Mich 


WANTED - soll, guodie te Mrnonawta. NO 
$85 a m a month. exrenons ia 
s & Laure Woaas ¢ . Obie. 


Queex City Gia 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to deale, 3. No peddling. 
4 Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 


A Month salary, [alsoexpenses) paid Agents 
to sellour Lamp goods Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound City M’t'g.Co, St.Louis,Mo, 


se PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world, Sample Wat h Free to 
Address, A. COULTER &Co., Chicago. | 


Agents, 
- _ | 
ANTE DETECTIVES. — A few men in cach | 
State for the detective service. Pay ) 
eral, position permanent. Send stamp for particulars. 
U. S&S Secret Service Co., 230 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


MEI QALEG WANTED. ON A YEARLY, “SALARY 


A ait venses 


Samples F 
MEN ¢ asia to insure answer IGARS 
8. FOSTER & 0O., Cimctnyati, 0. 





| New Orleans, La.., 


; copyright. Beware of imitations 


Puente Sus slie’ s 


STRATED — NEWSPA APER, 


| MEN: Mex : oo ee 
DEALERS Taare Exrexese 

vi ING CONTRA T 
U. &. TEA IMPOKTING CON 1d West Fourth Stree NoINNaTE, Ute 


A Month and apes. CANDY & 


SALESMEN 


Tafe tesunts wer" NOVELTIES 


H. SMITH &¢ O. if nacinnal.9 





en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 4)-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how 
to mal» mone Address M. Cronegh 
& Co.,Phila te siphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 


a4 iw ~sdnree 
AG K N ih Ss For particulars address, 

w ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New Y ork City, 
Chicago, I11., 

Or San Francisco, Cal. 


_ so ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN TO 
all who wish to gain unalloved affection. None can 

Price, $1. Secured by 

Address, 

JOHN FRANCIS AYR ES, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $#” ter u- 


resist its magnetic influence. 








Self-inkers, from $10 to $85 lare 
Rotary, from $0 to $154. The} free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 


‘SoUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 53 Murray &t., Now York. 


from Nervovs Degsi.ity, 
ete., can learn of acertain | 
and 7 edy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr oe CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YEARLY 


| 
| 





A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 
A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 
A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 
A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 
A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 
A GREAT LITERARY HIT! 


That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
| That Mother-in-Law of Mine, - 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
| That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 


vod somcasiuninnmendenaaneeied -| That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Editor, | 


KOR 


NOV 


EMBER, 


Spleondidadly Trllilustrated, 


Universally admitted to be one of 
Entertaining 


the Cheapest, Most Attractive and 


Publications of the day, is ready tor 


delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


The Progress of Japan. By James Cole Taylor. | 

Poem: Harvest By A. Julian Requier 

Poem: World Sickress, a Sonnet. By Margaret J 
Preston 

Experimental Religion. By the Editor 

Paine’s Life and Death 

A St:angé Guide.—The Magvars. 

Poem: Unspoken. By George Birdseye 

The Holy Ghost’s English, 

Close Quarters with a Man Eater. 

The Washington Eagle ; or, Aerial Garroters 

Human Science. * By the Hon. Thomas L. Clingman | 

The Arab’s Proof. 

Poem: To a Husbandman, 

Scenery of Madagascar 

The Royal Family and Religions Freedom 

Legend of the Thirty Pieces of Silver.—The Catbird 

Stories from the Talmud. By Mrs. Rosalie Kaufmann 

Poem: My Refuge. By Ellen Lakshmi.—Trying to Love | 
God 

Satellites of Mars.—Poem: The Discoverer. By E. C 
Stedman 

Alfred T. Ellis. —Growing Religions in view of Death 

The Wayside Cross in Mexicx .—One of the Entrances to 
Ancient Athens restored, The Gay Young Altamont | 
Dying 4 

Professor Tholuck 

The Climbing Perch. * 

The Castle on the Cliff. 

Ap Army Officer’s Shame 

Statue of Faith for the Pilgrim Monument 

Love and Pride. By Rev. Henry W. Cleveland 

Going Home. 

The Iguana Defending itself from a Jaguar. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. (Concluded.) 

The Home Pulpit: Reconciliation. By the Editor 

Manner of Waking the Dead in Corsica 

The Prayer Meeting 

Tree Worslip.—The Leaf Insect. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Egyptian Queen of Song. 


By James McCarroll, 


An Incident of the Days of New Engl: 
Poem: Alone with Conscience 

An Incident of the Crimean War 
Artemas Martin, A. M 

tussian Navy Cade « 

Poem: Unworthy $y Mrs. E. L. Ski nner 
Sticking to the Tru th —Kaiser William’s Habits. 
Wit and Wisdom of Children 


ind Witchcraft. 


| Gavarni’s Chimney Sweep.—The Dog that Nursed the 


Ducklings. —Ministers and Saturday Sabbaths 


The Suit Ended —Literary and Personal Traits of Jobn 


S. C. Abbott. By the Rev. H. O. Ladd 
The Grotto of Antiparos. 


| The G:eat Troas International Camp Meeting 
| The Queen of the Forest. —Couldn’t Quarrel. 
| Last Days of the Franco-( 


yerman War.—United Prayer. 
Write it on a Rum Cask. —Poem: Father at Play 


| Russian and Esquimaux Modes of Salutation.—Whata 


Boy can do. 

Running in Debt.—The Jin-riki-sha in Japan 

Frithiot and Ing borg By Professor J. P. Lacroix 

An Intelligent Life-preserver. 

A White Squall. 

Epigraph for a Tomb. ~The Two Friends 

Poem: The Missionary Hymn, 

Brother Sam.—Natives of Ladak, India, Crossing the 
River. 

The Personality of God. The First Photog apler. 

Spitfire. —Sermons in Coal 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad, 

Missions. 

Y. M. C. A. 

Sunday-schools. 

Unto Him. Editor's Portfolio 

Editor’s Note-book. — Editor’s Letter-book. — Stunding 
Answers to Correspondents. 

Editor’s Library Table. 

November. 

Music: ** What Shall I do with Jesus 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Jacob. 

Baptism of Buddha. 

Entrance Gate of Yokohama, Japan 

New Year’s, Yokohama, Japan 

Japanese House, 

Japanese Repast. Drinking Sarki 

Rice Fields and Village. Environs of Tokio. 

Place of Execution at Principal Gate, Yokohama, Japan. 

Japanese Priest and Attendants. 

Administering Last Sacraments to a Dying Man, Japan. 

Burning the Corpse, Japan. 

Tomb where Japanese deposit the Cinerary Urn, Japan. — 
Funeral Services before the Corpse in the Mortuary 
House, Japan. 

Interior of Japanese Temple. 

A Japanese School. 

Distribution of Money by the Tycoon during his Visit to 
the Mikado, Japan.—Japanese Coins. 

Japanese Minstrels. 

Sacred Japanese Keys and Maliet. 

Mammoth Buddhist Bell at Kioto, Japan. 

Japanese Priest and Praying Machine. 

Japanese Palanquin.—Natives of Japan. 

Japanese Winter Dress in Town and Country.—Japanese 
Watchman,—Servant at Japanese Inn. 

Jukin Pagoda, near Jeddo, _— —-Simoda, Japan. 

I Hear a Tinkle Musical of Bells. 

A Strange Guide. 

The Magyars, 

Close Quarters with a Man Eater. 

The Washington Eagle; or, Aerial Garroters. 

Crossing a Ravine in the Island of Madagascar 

The Cat Bird. 

He that Walketh Uprightly. 

Finding of Moses 

Portrait. Alfred T. Ellis. 

The Wayside Cross in Mexico. 

One of the Entrances of Ancient Athens Restored 

Portrait. Professor Tholuck. 





Climbing Perch. 

The Castle on the Cliff. 

Statue of Faith. 

Outside the Porch of Rose College 

Eugenia and Jessie. 

‘*Going Home.”’ From a Painting by Van Muyden 
The Iguana Defending Itself from a Jagua 

Medora in Peril. 

The Death of Muthis. 

Modern Night Patrol and Guard, Cairo 

Ladies’ Walk in the Palace Grounds, Ca 

‘The Annunciation.”’ By Guido Reni. 

Cathedral of Chartres, France 

Manner of Waking the Dead in Corsica. 

A Reverie. 

Tree Worship in India 

The Leaf Insect, 

Egyptian Queen of Song 

An Incident in the Days of New England Witeheraft 
Portrait. Artemas Martin, A. M.—Birds of a Feather. 
Russian Navy Cadets 

‘The Chimney Sweep.” By Gavarni. 

The [og that Nursed the Ducklings 

Exterior of the Grotto of Antip:ros. 

Interior of the Grotto of Antiparos, 

The Queen of the Forest 

Last Days of the Franco-German War. 

Russian Mode of Salutation. 

Esguimaux Mode of Salutation. 

An Intelligent Life-preserver. 

A White Squall 

‘*Brother Sam,”’ 

Natives of Ladak, India, Crossing the River Beas on Deris. 
Monument erected to Mrs. P. B. Bliss, 

Outer Sallyport of Tubingen Castle. 

A Medieval Institute of Learning. 

Portrait. Rev. Frank L Lorton 

St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y. 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold an the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of eithe 


r the Old or the New World. It numbers among its con- 


tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teen 


ning with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 


topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE ” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 


And will be forwarded at these rate 


Frank Leslie’s 


Publishing 
537 Pear 


» Cents a Copy, 


s free of postage to any address. 
TLlouse, 
1 Street, New York City 


That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 
That Mother-in-Law of Mine, 


By NUGENT ROBINSON 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 


Just commenced in No, 
Just commenced in No. 
Just commenced in No, 


Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
| Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 


The plot is full of surprises, and the rieh mine afforded 
by the subject will be worked out by the accoinplished 
author in a way that cannot fail to please all readers. 
The humorous element is a prominent feature in all of 
Mr. Robinson’s 
and subtle delineations of character rank them among 
the most popular tales of the time. Readers of the 
CHIMNEY CORNER may anticipate in this brilliant 
new story a rare literary treat. 


That Mother-in-Law of Mine 


Commences in No. 646 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
Now Ready at all News-stands, 


stories, and their charm of description 











Hunpreps or THOUSANDS 0 


DisTRIcT Arroaner - —‘*T move 
the prisoner—boo-hoo 
JupGe—*“ Five —boo- pial ars in Sing Sing—boo-hoo-hoo ! 


i nettlmediaiemdinndl 
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, yer Honor—boo-hoo—that sentence—boo-hoo—be now passed upon | 
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STRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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HOW WE ADMINISTER JUSTICE. 

PRIsonER’s Wire—“‘Och, yer Ahnerr, be aisy 
dat made um a thief !” 

Jupae—' Fightcen years in Sing 


r Dowuanrs. 


” Sing.” 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 





Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Cireulars & Cloaks, 
Fur Robes, Mats, Collars & Gloves. 


ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 





N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and pri saad attention 





$3 PRINTING PRESS. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
It Pays! Card Press, $5; 
$6, $9, etc. For business or pleasure; 
old or young Send two 3-ct. stamps 
for Illustrated Catalogue to the makers. 

KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. § 


JOHN FOL EY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 


Larger Sizes, 








GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


HO. ad ASTOR HOUSE, BROADW vay, N.Y . 


TWO BRIGHT, LIVELY STORIES 


Boys’ & Gils’ Weekly 


THAT GIRL OF OURS; 


Or, 
Fanny Larkhall’s Adventures at a. Select 
Academy for Young Ladies, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


AND 


FUN FOR THE VILLAGE; 


Or, 


Zeb Fuller's Orowd, 
By W. O. STODDARD, 


Began in No. 575 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


READY AT ALL NEWS-DEPOTS OCT. 16. 
Price 5 cents. 


The Largest and Best of Boys’ Papers ! 
SEVEN CONTINUED STORIES. 


Splendid Pa Legerdemain. 


DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS, etc. 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


pers on 














A ‘Senieet Supreme and One Cure. 


Ther scarcely a symptom of any known disease which the contirmed dyspep 
tic does not experienee, He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in 
heart disease, is afflicted with severe headaches, and is either constipated or subject 
to diarrheal or dysenteric discharges. Every org gan and fu inction of the body 
sympathizes with the diseased, half paralyzed stomach, In all such cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent seltzer pono 


affords immediate relief; eff if persevered in, a thorough renoy 
digestive organs, and yestores 8 re he ithful activity the whole 
Sold by al ares rgists, 


John ‘Bebhonan's New Sok 


animal machinery. 


|THE MAIN DRAWING. 


92D —_—— er GOVERNMENT LOTTERY 








66 ” LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
SOME FOLKS, WILL COMMENCE NOV. 5, AND CLOSE NOV. 26, 1877 

For which everybody is on the que vive, is a large 8vo. 86,000 TICKETS. Pi 36,000 PRIZES, 
ee 1 PRIZE OF $120,000 GOLD. 
volume of over 500 pages, handsomely illustrated. In it 1 PRIZE OF 72,000 GOLD. 
. PRIZE OF 48,000 GOLD. 
are Thirty-six Sketches, dealing with Grown Folks, > co OF 36.000 GOLD. 
ome ‘olks . -olks aby Folk Jood Folks 1 PRIZE OF 24,000 GOLD. 
Women Folks, Men Folks, Baby Folks, Good Folks, 1 PRIZE OF 12'000 GOLD. 
Bad Folks, Righteous Folks, Wicked Folks, and Peculiar 5 PRIZES OF 7 200 GOLD. 
20 PRIZES OF 3,600 GOLD 
Folks in all parts of the country; and in point of 50 PRIZES OF 1,200 GOLD. 
600 PRIZES OF 720 GOLD. 


Interest, Humor, Pathos and Moral Reflection, far above 
author’s best effurts in his other now world-known 


The Price 


the 
books. 


And 35,319 other Prizes amounting to 
$2,844,912 GOLD. 
Prizes cashed and information given 
[Whole Tickets, $60; Halves, $50; Quarter, 
Eighths, $8.25 


is $3, and already 5,000 copies 


$16.50: 


have been sold by agents, who are enthusiastic 


over its Active men and women can make 


success. 





Penny’s WortH or 


ation of the | 


{NovemBer 3, 1877. 


Foop. 


wid um. Sure, it’s only bekase we wor starvin’ 

















An article that is at oncc a 
teeth preserver = ani 

| i | | \ breath purifier, and yet 
And me ans conneoiOM to 

ise, its exceeding popularity 

does not surprise any one. Time has fully established 
| the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent 


{ qualities in an eminent degree. Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de- 


cay. Pure teeth are essential toa pure breath, 


and both are enjoyed by all whe use the balsam 
SOZODONT. It removes all disagrevable odors from 
the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, or Cay 
tarrh. Sold by Drug: gists 


BARSTOW 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE. 





SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE CosrT. 





Estimates for heating Publie 
or Private Buildings in any 


part of the country furnished 





on application, 





money canvassing for this book. Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 
a7 Park | Place, New York, 


Send your ad wens ind iv will send you 


».] 
THEODORE ZSOHOCH, 93 Park k Row, N.Y. 
‘The Circlet of Gems.” A complete 


FREE. History of all Precious Stones. 150 En 


gravings. THe PARIsiAN Diamond PaLace. Address, 
R. BUMPHREY! S, Broadway and 12th Street, N. Y. 


- WINTER FASHIONS. 








Tue Latest Stytes Just Recetvep rrom Paris 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 


SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
Fall and Winter Styles. 








“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“FETTERED, YET FREE.” 


Each Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirtli, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return mail 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street Mew York. 


PASHIONABLE CUSTOM 





Sent Free, to any address, 
Samples of Cloth and Suit- 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I., 56 & 58 Union St., Boston. 
Corner Beekman and Water Sts., New York. 


ECK 


DECKE 


MATCHLESS 
PIANO S 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 U NION 8S S¢ JUARE, } Pe Y. 





Machine Cut. Elegant 
Designs Cheapest in 
the world Send for 
J. Z. GirrorD, , 136 E ast 28th Street, N. Y, 





pric e me <: 
B eiatien! 35 cts. with age, height, color 


of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 


THIS Is ° 
NO — a or ae with name and 
HUMBUG. Po. une a Fultonvitte’ nN y™ 


Frank Leslie's Publications. 








Per lin 

Terms of Advertising. ini%iisn 
Illustrated Newspaper, Outside page....$1 00 
Inside pages..... 50 
Illustrirte Zeitung, Outside page....  .25 

Inside pages. .... 1243 
Illustrated Times, Outside page.... .40 
Inside pages..... .25 
Lady's Journal, Outside page.... .40 
Inside pages..... .25 
Chimney Corner, 15th page. ...... 50 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, Lith page....... 50 
Popular Monthly, Cover, outside p. 1.00 
Inside pages..... 50 
Sunday Magazine, Cover, outside p.  .40 
Inside pages, .... .20 
Lady’s Magazine, Cover, outside p. .50 
Inside pages.... -25 
Boys of America, Cover, outside p. .40 
Inside pages..... 25 





CLOTHINC, 
For Men’s Wear. STYLISH 
SUITS, to Order, $18, $20, 

and $25. 


ings: F ashion Plate, with full 
directions for ordering Cloth- | 
ing by mail, and obtaining a | 
perfect FIT, with no risk, 





NEW STYLES 


FREEMAN & WOODRUEFTE, Fashionable Clothiers, 241 Broadway, N.Y. 


The above rates are invariable, are strictly for cash — 


and will be rigidly maintained. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


